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Four Columbia University Press Books 


F,CONOMIC dilemmas seem to be a concomitant of civilization, or, at least, con- 

sequences of civilization’s temporary indulgence in barbarism. One of the best 
is certainly that caused by the war debts and reparations of the World War. And one 
of the best brief, untechnical solutions of it is Horace Taylor’s pamphlet “Good Busi- 
ness and the War Debts’? — $0.25. Written in the best eighteenth-century style, this 
essay, though published before the Moratorium of 1932, is “dated” to a very slight 
degree. For an identification of the real interests of the United States in the Inter- 
Allied debts and in reparations we recommend this essay to offset the plethora of 
propaganda, extraneous argument, and emotionable bias on the subject now available. 


One is now, more than ever, content to visualize France as unified in purpose and 
action. One is tempted to use the epithet of “Dame France” as France is now using 
the epithet ““Sam Shylock.” An acquaintance, however, with Jacques Barzun’s ‘“The 
French Race”? — $4.25 — will bring one to a saner conception, with a jolt. For at 
least nine or ten centuries social classes and political alignments in France have been 
conditioned by the belief that she is Latin and “‘Celtic”’ or, on the other hand, Nordic. 
How and to what extent these opposing credos engrossed the French nation up to the 
time of the Revolution is the subject of this book. The gravity of the question to the 
Frenchman of today can scarcely be estimated without the background supplied 
by Dr. Barzun’s work. 

Social workers will appreciate Reinhold Niebuhr’s ““The Contribution of Religion 
to Social Work’? — $2.00 — the most recent publication of the Forbes Lectures of the 
New York School of Social Work. More often than not social workers consider religion 
a hindrance to the efficiency of their organization. Religion, however, has definitely 
something to contribute, whatever ideas the social worker may entertain of sects 
and charity as opposed to social justice. A world of difference lies between St. Francis 
of Assisi and John Calvin, and between them and Herbert Spencer. The question is 
only this: How many social workers can perform service efficaciously without pepe; 
ciating the issues within that world of difference? 


The third volume to appear from the project ‘“‘Negro Migration,” under subsidy by 
the Social Science Research Council and the Columbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences is Sea Island to City; a study of St. Helena Islanders in 
Harlem and other urban centers, by Clyde Vernon Kiser. The author presents a case 
analysis of Negro migration, analyzed from the point of view of the community from 
which Negro migration came and from the standpoint of information received directly 
from migrants in their urban homes. (It is also No. 368, Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, $3.50.) The other volumes of the ““Negro Migration”’ project are: 1) o) 
The Mobility of the Negro; a study in the American labor supply, by Edward E. Lewis - i 
(Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 342, $2.25); 2) The Negro Peasant 
Turns Cityward; effects of recent migration to Northern centers, by Louise Venable 
Kennedy (Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 329, $4.25); and 4) 
A Bibliography of Negro Migration — tentatively titled — by Frank A. Ross and Louise 
V. Kennedy (forthcoming). All these volumes are at by Columbia University 
Press. 


to those who joi-at this time, one of the most 
unusual books i judges have ever chosen.... 
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RETAIL Pice $3.75 


T SOUNDS incredible, but nevertheless it is true. If evel 
in this world of ours were six feet tall and a foot and 04Y 
wide and a foot thick (and that is making people a little nalf 
than they usually are), then the whole of the human race8&t 
according to the latest available statistics there are now 2 
2,000,000,000 descendants of the original Homo Sapiens aitly 
wife) could be packed into a box measuring half a mile “ is 
oe ane as I just said, sounds incredible, but if you *¢ 
prliste me, figure it out for yourself and you will find it > 
If we transported that box to the Grand Can f 
ae balanced it neatly on the low stone wall meager 
tom breaking their necks when stunned by the drreditl b de 
of that silent witness of the forces of Eternity, and then cai diy 
Noodle, the dachshund, and told him (the tiny beast is Ger int 
ligent and loves to oblige) to givethe unwieldy contraption a slic 
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and ripping as the wooden planks 
loosened stones and shrubs and 
trees on their downward path, 
and then a low and even softer 
bumpity-bumpity-bump anda sud- 
den splash when the outer edges 
struck the banks of the Colorado River. 

Then silence and oblivion! 

The human sardines in their mortuary chest would soon be for- 
gotten. The Canyon would go on battling wind and air and sun 
and rain as it has done since it was created. The world would con- 
tinue to run its even course through the uncharted heavens. The 
astronomers on distant and nearby planets would have noticed 
nothing out of the ordinary. A century from now, a little mound, 
densely covered with vegetable matter, would perhaps indicate 
where humanity lay buried. 


pushwithhis softbrow ; 
: a ee tis i crunch > And that would be all. 

—a book that will 
make an Cympian of its every reader, old and young; but Olympians 
fixe sages wa re, bumility by what itso magnificently unfolds. For from its 
* 41e how babyish are our present notions of Mother Earth; 
hi tes Cr itiow, if we do so at all, as a vague extension of the famil- 
or street we know, or as a hazy flat colored map. Mar- 
pelea » with boy, brush and text, (the book contains 163 characteristic 
deawities by the ‘uthor), Van Loon lifts our limping imaginations into a 
o SOsGue outloy. We see the Earth in its actual size, a huge ball with 
a moon Ccirclit, about it, the two together speeding unimaginable 
oe throug, space, but with a finer precision than any instrument 
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(continued from other side) 


man can contrive. We see it rela- 
tively, immense to our little selves 
and yet itself a grain in a world of 
universes. We see it, remarkably, not 
as a simple surface, but in its three 
full dimensions—and what an unexpected difference that 
simple change in conception makes! For Van Loon shows 
immense mountain ranges hidden deep in the oceans; the 
continents themselves plateaus above the water ; the tide— 
“all day and all night a broad strip of water several hun- 
dred miles wide following in the wake of the moonlight” 
—the crust of the Earth so full of holes it is comparable 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club knows that there are 

a great many readers who have intended in the past 

to join it, and have neglected to do so through pure 
oversight. This offer is made, frankly, to overcome that 
procrastination by making it really worthwhile for such 
persons not to delay longer. We suggest simply that you 
send the postcard below to get full information as to what 
the Club does for book-readers, and then decide once for 
all whether or not you want to join. Are you aware, for 
instance, that as a member you are not obliged to take a 
book every month; nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen by the judges. You may 
buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ pre- 
publication report about it. Nor do you have to pay any 
fixed sum to be a member of the Club—there are no dues, 
no fees, no fixed charges of any kind. You simply pay the 
regular retail price for such books as you decide to buy. 
What then is the advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, from the point of view of econ- 
omy, under the unique book-dividend policy of the Club, 
for every dollar its members spend on books they received 


One of the 163 drawings Mr. Van Loon 
himself has made for his book, 22 of them 
in full color.—A good example, this, of 
Van Loon’s method of picturing the earth not 
as asimple surface, but in three dimensions. 


to a sponge; and so on! We see the 
stages it has passed through, which 
explain its present form and phe- 
nomena, its multiform creatures, our 
own history, and how even the pif- 
ling politics we waste our breath upon may be determined 
sy the course of one of its winds or the temperature of 
i little part of its water. : 

Finally, in growing awe, we come to realize that 
vhat it now is,— this ancient Mother of us all, this 
use revolving ball of gas and matter,— it will not be 
‘omorrow. 


bac. on the average (based on 1931 and 1932 figures to 


a over 50% in the form of free books. Moreover with- 


bis penny of expense, through the reports of the judges 
you tare kept completely and authoritatively informed 
ane (t all the important new books, so that you can choose 
“hg them with discrimination, instead of having to 
A pon advertising and hearsay. Equally important, the 
syste really ensures that you will read the particular new 
Foo! $s you are anxious not to miss. 

: ere are several other advantages like these, not read- 
ily 1 measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here for 
facl of space. Surely, within the next year, the distin- 
S™shed judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
Month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books 
2 at you will be very anxious not to miss and which you 
1 buy anyway. Why not—by joining the Club—make 
e you get these instead of missing them, which so often 
bpens; get the really substantial advantages the Club 
brds (such as the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing 
se), and at the same time get a copy of VAN LOON’S 
EOGRAPHY, free. Send the postcard below, for more 
-omplete information as to how the Club operates. 
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Science Marches On— 
Are You Keeping Step? 
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Betis HOSE alert people who are interested in social 

problems have found in the service of the Scientific 


Book Club the solution to their reading problem. 
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The purpose of the Club is definite—to find, to 
review with concise accuracy and to make easily avail- 
able the best new books in the various branches of 
science. 


Its direction is in the hands of an Editorial 
Committee and Advisory Board whose names bear 
witness to their fitness and integrity. 


The Scientific Book Club Review is published 
monthly for members, bringing them authentic news 
and views about books of genuine scientific importance. 


This service helps you keep abreast of the forward. 
march of science without wasted time. You miss no 
book of importance. 


“The ladies and gentlemen 
who have profited most in the 
book club year, I believe, if 
profit is to be measured by 
their awareness of the most 
important of contemporary 
developments, are the sub- 
scribers of the Scientific Book 
Club.” 


Membership costs nothing. There are no dues or 
fees. You are asked only to take through the Club 
at least six books a year. 


Sign and return the attached coupon. You will 
receive a free book to start your membership. 


— Witt1am Soskin, Literary 
Editor, New York Evening Post. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB, INC. SRG8 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. ; 


You may enroll me as a subscriber to your service and send me without cost the book checked below. I am not committed 
to take more than six books during the coming year and I agree to notify you promptly during any month in which no book 
is wanted. The price of the book sent to me each month is to be the publisher’s price plus postage. A bill is to be sent with 
each book and I agree to pay it within 10 days of receipt. 


(1) BIOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS —Name 
— Edited by Edw. M. East 


(| THE HOUSE THAT FREUD BUILT 
—Joseph Jastrow Crry and Srate 
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1921. Presi- 


M-itelre Worker, 


His little hands hold the instrument 
tightly; his small, confident voice 
speaks eagerly into the mouthpiece. 
And as simply as that, he talks to 
his friend who lives around the cor- 
ner, or to his Granny in a distant 
city . . . achievements which, not 
so many years ago, would have 
seemed miraculous. 

These miracles he takes as a mat- 
ter of course, in the stride of his 
carefree days. You yourself probably 
accept the telephone just as casu- 
ally. Seldom do you realize what ex- 


traordinary powers it gives you. You 


use it daily for a dozen different 
purposes. For friendly chats. For 
business calls. To save steps, time 
and trouble. To be many places, do 
many things, visit many people, 
without so much as moving from 
the living room of your home or 
the desk in your office. 

At this very moment, somewhere, 
your voice would be the most wel- 
come music in the world. Some one 
would find happiness in knowing 
where you are and how you are. 


AGE 8 


Some one would say gratefully, sin- 
cerely—‘“I was wishing you’d call.” 

From among more than seventeen 
million telephones in this country, 
the very one you want will be con- 
nected quickly and efficiently with 
the telephone in your home or office. 

Your telephone is the modern mir- 
acle which permits you to range 
where you will—talk with whom 
you will. It is yours to use at any 
hour of the day or night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THEgGIS; OBIT 


T WAS four years ago that through a friend a manuscript reached 
| us—the quintessence of one man’s awareness that The Trend of 
Life is Toward a Universal Purpose. That was the legend it bore; 
and the suggestion that went back to the unknown author was 
that he set down those encounters and observations from which he 
had drawn meanings that mounted to such a sum. SAMUEL S. 
Fes responded; and the series of articles beginning in this issue 
(page 69) are a foretaste of his book, This Changing World, 
which Houghton Mifflin will bring out in the spring. The title 
suggests no more than the setting, for Mr. Fels’ chief concern is 
with the spirit of human innovation. As he puts it: ‘Against in- 
ertia, frustration and persecution in all ages have stood out the 
welcomers of change.’ He seeks to catch their secret and draw 
these streams of initiative into a common flow. 

‘The chapters from which these articles are drawn were drafted a 
year or more ago, when not only every nut and bolt but every 
heart and brain in our industrial civilization was under strain. 
_ The depression has been of a sort to put such conviction as his as to 
human mastery to new and extraordinary tests. To this conviction 
he holds; how constructively he would put it to work his subsequent 
articles will show. The Fels name is one known in trade the world 
over, but go to Philadelphia and you will learn how inconspicu- 
ously, but pervasively, the man who bears it has matched his half 
century of active business with fifty years of creative citizenship. 


AIR employers suffer almost as much as helpless employes from 
the sweatshops that spring up in hard times to cater to flattened 
purses. The story of them, of ways out, of what consumers ought to 
do, told (page 75) by the New York State industrial commissioner, 


FRANCES PERKINS, who has moved up from one protective labor 
position after another until, at the time of writing, she is popularly 
placed on Mr. Roosevelt’s A list for secretary of labor and the first 
woman member of the Cabinet. 


HE title of unofficial ambassador to the U.S.S.R., ought to be 

conferred without delay on WALTER Duranty, the Moscow cor- 
respondent of The New York Times. His article (page 79), a plea 
for understanding between two great republics, breaks entirely 
new ground from the one published in the November Survey 
Graphic. 


N page 83 Epwarp A. FILENeE turns his keen business brain to 
the problems of the railroads and comes out for more and 
better transportation of every kind. 


HE industrial editor of Survey Graphic, BEuLAH Ammpon reports 

(page 87) on the experimental employment exchanges in five 
American cities which have made a notable demonstration of what 
intelligent, non-political exchanges can do even in the worst of 
times. 


ERHAPS archaic forms of punishment have never received 

greater publicity than in the book, the movie and finally the extra- 
dition proceedings in the case of Robert E. Burns. Georgia caught 
the wrong man—an educated man with a good War record, 
who could speak up for his helpless fellow-prisoners. WintHRoP D. 
Lane discusses it (page 94) from the informed viewpoint of one who 
has long been in intimate contact with prisons and prisoners and is 
now on the staff of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, 


Tawas in 1682 that William Penn reached what was to become 

Pennsylvania and the anniversary was celebrated on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In Philadelphia ten thousand people joined in the 
main celebration and JANE Appams gave the Founders’ Day ad- 
dress at Swarthmore College, which is presented on page 98. 
It was brought out in the anniversary number of The Friends 
Intelligencer and is here shared with readers of Survey Graphic. 


DWINR. EMBREE, the president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
was special advisor to the Commission which went to American 
Samoa to plan a school which shall ease these remote islanders into 
a modern world (page 102). Just now Mr. Embree is on a similar 
expedition to Java at the request of the Dutch government. 


HENscrip, based on labor or the production of goods, takes the 

place of hard money, how doesit work? A clearstatement (page 
106) of the current practice and the history by Jacop Baker, the 
executive director of the newly organized Emergency Exchange 
Association in New York, vice-president of the Vanguard Press and 
formerly an engineer in mining, plantations, oil companies and 
public utilities in both Mexico and the United States. 
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“Primitive man was his own tools, 
his own motive power." 
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WORK AND WORKLESSNESS 


BY SAMUEL S. FELS 


DRAWINGS BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


He was his own tools, his own motive power. Modern 

life has become so complex that we tended to forget this 
relationship and to take for granted the whole set-up of 
factory production and employment. But behind and beneath 
the business depression lurked the disappearance of a 
considerable portion of the work which men and women had 
come to doin the past and by which they earned their liveli- 
hood. Why has this work been lost? Because, as never before, 
non-human energy and machinery are doing much that 
hands and muscles used to do and that ‘‘much”’ is being 
added to every year, good and bad. 

We have been caught in trying to negotiate one of the 
greatest industrial changes in history without modifying 
overmuch our social habits, legal forms or economic ap- 
paratus. Nature is just as prodigal as before; man was never 
so well equipped with skill, energy and knowledge to make 
use of the largesse of nature; but we find ourselves too poor 
to buy what others produce because they are too poor to 
buy what we turn out—though the longing of humans to 
buy and consume is nowhere in sight of limit. 

A case can be made for attributing the hard times to the 
gold and silver crises; to speculation, over-extended and 
manipulated credits, 
and the shift in our 


Pre was nis man had his two hands and the Universe. 


markets; to the agricultural depression which antedated 
business recession and aggravated it; to the War itself and 
its destruction of vast wealth and well-being. These were no 
doubt striking and contributing factors. I am not unmindful 
of them; and once started, a depression tends to feed on itself 
by destroying further markets. 


vee lay them all aside and we still have staring in our 
faces something that to my mind has been more powerful 
than any of them in deepening the down cycle and creating 
the unbalance between productive capacity and purchasing 
power. The substitution for man-energy of non-human 
powers developed by man himself, which began with the 
domestication of animals, rose with the use of wind and 
waters and leaped forward with that of steam, has today 
reached a culmination that puts our whole social structure 
under stresses it was not devised to bear. The Great War 
speeded up the existing trend toward large-scale manu- 
facturing operations. When twenty-five millions of men were 
taken away from industrialized countries and put to fighting, 
each nation was compelled to enlarge on previous efforts, 
and to produce more rather than less with the remaining 
labor force. American employers produced more, and came 
; out of the mélée not 
only with our new 


world position from 
debtor to creditor na- 
tion; to the absorp- 
tion of so much of our 
modern income by 


_ personal fortunes and 


expansions of capital 
and plants; to debts, 
reparations, the in- 
sane rush toward 
higher and _ higher 
tariffs, and other po- 
litical and economic 
overhangs of the 
Great War, which 
throttled the flow of 
goods and killed 


Many causes have been blamed for the present depression 
but it is clear that a basic one has been the maldistribution of 
our national income from industry. In the post-war decade 
profits showed much growth; wages but little. Now comes an 
American manufacturer who offers a solution, which is as 
direct and specific as is his outline of the problem in three 
articles, of which this is the first. Mr. Fels looks at business as 
a privilege, not a right. He proposes a Federal Trade System 
which shall regulate the fair apportionment of profits be- 
tween capital, management and labor, to the end that 
consumption shall be enlarged, production maintained, and 
men and women get work. That this plan should be proposed 
by the active and successful head of a large business adds 
to its force and significance at this juncture in American life. 
69 


wartime equipment, 
but with a fixed habit 
of accelerated pro- 
duction which kept 
up after the troops 
came back to look 
for work. Even in the 
boom years from 
1925 to 1929 we had 
not enough work to 
go round—a fact ex- 
pressed in terms of a 
great and growing 
body of unemployed 
which at that time 
received no_ special 
attention. Unless we 


70 


can mend our ways, the return of what we call prosperity will 
still find us with unemployment on our hands on a scale which 
hitherto we have associated only with the hardest of hard 
times. 


Economists as a rule do not give such weight to this grow- 


ing displacement 
of human effort. 
They are not in 
intimate contact 
with it as are em- 
ployers, and it isin 
point for us to testi- 
fy to what we have 
seen going on 
about us and the 
conclusions we 
draw. We are ina 
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employ it here as an example, because soap-making has 
gone through cycles typical of modern industry. It has 
drawn on chemical and mechanical discovery, profited by 
advances in transportation and marketing, and has reached 
out for its raw materials to every part of the globe. 

Now the oldest uses of soap arose 
as an aid to hand-labor in washing, 
and the modern cake still is of a size 
and shape to fit the hand that uses it. 
In earlier times, the banks of running © 
rivers were natural laundries, and to 
this day many European peasants, as 
well as primitive peoples, continue to 
cleanse their articles of wear by beat- 
ing out the dirt on stones at the river’s” 
side. The introduction of something to 
aid water and muscle and sun was 


position to trace 
the gains human 
beings have made 
in learning how to 
work together. We 
see the promise 
held out by the 
machine both for 
leisure and larger 
living, and at the 
same time we are 
acutely aware of its 


itself a sweeping advance. 

Soap is produced by the chemical 
combination of an oil or fat with an 
alkali, and it is altogether likely that 
it was discovered by accident. Its in- 
gredients were ready at hand about 
the primitive fireplace—the leavings 
of fat from animals which had been 
roasted over the spit, and the ashes 
left from the wood that cooked the 
meal. Water falling on ashes draws 
from them an alkali of potash which, 


adverse consequen- 
ces which must be 
mastered if that 
work is not to drift 
into worklessness. 


Fifty years ago one man could light fifty 
street lamps. Today one man can turn 
the switch that illuminates an entire city 


|. We Are Learning How to Work Together 


[Z will help us to see what has been afoot, to stop for a mo- 
* ment at the home on the way to the factory, for one of the 
last fields of activity to give up its allegiance to the old ways 
has been housework. This we can see being revolutionized 
in our time. Go through a large store and mark the multitude 
of devices to save women from the excessive labor which their 
mothers and grandmothers accepted as the lot of their sex. 

Look more closely and you will find that many of these 
devices are designed to get rid of dirt in one form or another, 
and so to overcome dangers to health and to decency. It was 
dirt that made women’s work “‘never done.” The American 
washday was the embodiment of the old order. ‘Those of us 
who are of middle-age can still remember the “blue Mon- 
day” of our childhood, with its backbreaking toil and steam- 
ing kitchen dominated by an ancient boiler. Monday’s 
washing was followed by Tuesday’s ironing, with equally 
primitive tools, centering about a hot stove. The electric 
washing-machines and mangles of today are symbols of the 
changéd methods which the application of science and busi- 
ness organization have put at the disposal of the family 
establishment. 

Much of the soap used in the past was made in the homes, 
and its production added another disagreeable element to 
the old-time régime. Manufacturers of soaps, therefore, have 
had much to do with the changes that are coming over house- 
work. As I have been connected with the industry for many 


years, I need not call on hearsay to tell the story, and I shall. 


when brought in contact with fat, 
forms a soap. Some cave dweller may 
have discovered this; it goes back at 
least to Biblical times. Our colonial households here in 
America made soap for their own use out of leached ashes 
and the fats from their kettles. Some few out-of-the-way 
farms still cling to the habit. 

The home product was so bad and its making so toilsome, 
that inevitably crude soap works were set up alongside the 
village tannery, the smithy and the grist mill, to serve the 
community. I recall one such factory in the 70’s, hard by 
the slaughter houses and butcher shops from which it drew 
its raw materials. The fats were handled in such crude and 
dirty ways that only a very dark soap could be made. In 
the West Indies today similar dark soaps are still made and 
for the same reason. The fats were rendered in small kettles 
the rancid odors from which made the neighborhood foul. 
The soap-makers worked from early morning to dusk; the 
buildings were dimly lighted by kerosene lamps which, 
together with the fats, created a constant danger of fire. 
Small wonder that many old real-estate deeds contained a 
clause prohibiting the erection of a soap works in the 
neighborhood. That ban is on no longer. The plant of today 
is not only a clean place, but in other ways would have been 
a revelation to a man of my father’s time. The hours of work 
have decreased, wages have increased. Machinery has sup- 
planted back muscles and laboratory techniques have 
stripped the manufacturing process of its old offensiveness 
to the senses. 


Te shift of soap-making from the home to the factory and 
the subsequent evolution of the factory as a work place, 
have been steps in the application of science, especially 
chemistry, to the art of cleansing. First a reliable alkali, 
which could be obtained in quantity, was needed. LeBlanc’s 
discovery in 1790 of a process for producing soda from 
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common salt opened the way for this. The next great find 
was that of Chevreul, who analyzed the constituents of fatty 
bodies and developed ways to separate them. The work of 
these two Frenchmen took the making of soap out of the 
realm of guess-work, and established its technical founda- 
tions. While there has been no radical change in principle 
since, there have been constant refinements in methods and 
the utilization of byproducts. For example, from the spent 
lye of the soap kettle, which formerly was regarded as use- 
less and allowed to run off into river or sewer, now comes 
most of the glycerine used in medicine and industry. 
Meanwhile, the world has been searched for new and 
better fats and oils. The receiving room of a soap factory is 
like a colored map of the world to one who knows what the 
various containers stand for and whence they come. Come 
with me to a large works any morning. Here are tank-cars 
carrying oils from everywhere. Here also are huge puncheons 
of cocoanut oil which by their markings may be traced back 
to India, Ceylon, the Philippines, or the South Sea Islands. 
There are great casks of palm oil from Africa and Sumatra, 
and of soya bean oil from Manchuria. These barrels bring 
olive oil from Italy and Spain. And those, cottonseed oil 
from our own South, from Egypt and the Sudan. By their 
shape and color you can tell that the hogsheads of tallow 
come from North America, South America or Australia. 
Modern soap works have large chemical laboratories and 
constant delving goes on in them for new combinations, new 
processes, new ideas. What the old-time housekeeper at- 
tempted by rule of thumb, the factory of today achieves by 
precise formulae and consecutive test- 
ings. The oils are analyzed on their 
arrival. Each has a different organic 
composition and it is by combinations 
of oils, tallows and fats that the best 
results are obtained. At every stage 
of the process, samples go to the labora- 
tory, thermal conditions are closely 
governed and each day’s output is 
rigorously tested. So we have learned 
to apply the science of chemistry. 
Other cleansers have been put into 
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its parallel in the organization of labor that goes into soap- 
making. I have already spoken of conditions which stamped 
not only the early soap works but factories in general in 
their day. As time went on roofs were lifted, light and 
ventilation assured, clutter and grease conquered. Con- 
temporaneously, in one industry after another the old 
manual worker gave place both to the machine tender and 
to the skilled operative competent to handle formulae and 
blueprints, heats and instruments of precision. 

The new tools and methods have opened up new oppor- 
tunities for leisure as well as work. The men hired by the 
soap and other factories of the ’sixties worked from sun-up to 
dusk. In the ’seventies, when I first entered business, the 
prevailing hours in soap plants were ten and more. In the 
*nineties, they were cut to nine; in 1900 to eight; then came 
the Saturday half-holiday and the forty-four-hour week. 
This lessening of hours without decreasing weekly wages 
was a byproduct of the machine as well as a recognition 
on the part of management that long drawn out effort is 
not so valuable as concentrated energy and the efficiencies 
that flow from normal living. 

With constant improvements in apparatus and more in- 
telligent management, still shorter hours will become a 
necessity, in order that all shall be served with work. The 
five-day work week, long urged with a considerable appeal 
to employers, has bécome a national issue in the course of 
the depression. Before that set in, our soap works had been 
making tests to discover. the practicability of cutting out 
Saturday morning. We have enforcedly at times had to 
come to as low as 
four days a week. 

The shortened 
week has comple- 
mented our pro- 
gram of steady 
work the year 
around of which 
I shall write in 
my next article, 
and has given an 
element of flexi- 


bility to take the 


soap to increase its usefulness. Grit 
and sand are added for the scouring 
products. Borax has been employed 
in household soaps, and the addition 
of a light petroleum cleanser helps 
dissolve grease and grime. Of course 
all manner of colors and odors are 
brought in for the toilet varieties, 
but these add nothing to soap’s prime 
function. Powders, flakes, fluids and 
the like have been introduced, but 


place of laying on 
and off temporary 
workers. We have 
learned that in 
normal times men 
and women will 
concentrate on 
their work five 
days when they 
have two for 
themselves instead 


the prevailing soap of commerce, 
whether for the laundry or the toilet, 
remains an object which can actually 
be grasped, reminder of its origin in 
housework and symbol of its intimate human function. But 
its manufacture has broken away from the hand régime and 
the drudgery that went with it. 


ECHANICAL as well as chemical advances have been 
marked, but with these I shall deal later. It must be 
remembered, however, that the machine always requires 
human guidance and attention, and the evolution from the 
ill-smelling rendering kettles to the great modern vats finds 


of the one which 
humanity has con- 
sidered the work- 
ingman’s due 
since the week of 
Moses. I am for 
the change. 
Shorter working hours, the shorter working week, the 
longer and more assured working year, are then three ele- 
ments in the formula of learning how better to work together. 
Drudgery is an anachronism. The prejudice against work 
comes not from those who engage in it creatively and in 


From back muscles to oil burners. The paddler 
put one man's energy into his canoe. The 
ocean liner has the energy of a million men 
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moderation, but from the millions who still have to spend 
themselves in its excessive forms, or who carry the mind-sets 
of parents and grandparents who knew only toil. The im- 
pending change will not be the result of thinking of things as 
our fathers thought of them, any more than we do things as 
our fathers did. It will come as increasing numbers of people 
learn to think and to do for themselves, breaking the shackles 
of old thoughts as they have broken the rule of thumb and 
discarded the hand-tools of yesterday. The machine should 
help set the stage for wider opportunity on the part of the 
rank and file of men to develop and put to use collectively 
these higher qualities. This is what is implicit in the expan- 
sion of leisure and the spread of intelligence; especially in 
the rise of adult education, through which men and women 
can keep in step with their changing world. This is what is 
bound to come with the penetration of the democratic spirit 
in industry, and the fuller participation by the workers in its 
scheme of organization. The days of fear-driven hand-work 
are passing, as serfdom and slavery went out before them. 
We find that cooperation and machinery produce better 
results with less fatigue. 

We have come to see that the primary considerations 
which make for good industrial relations are wages—the 
return for effort expended; hours—the opportunity to live 
a normal life in and outside the factory; and-security. We 
have come to see that an interested employe is both a better 
man and a better worker; that the introduction of machinery 
should be to the advantage of the worker no less than of 
the employer; above all, we have come to see the high cost 
of low wages and broken wages. A low standard of living, 
a broken working year, and a muffled incentive are in the 
long run the most costly drags on prosperity. 

With good wages and steady earnings the wage-worker 
can plan his life; his home no less than the factory can grow. 
And we soap-makers for whom the households of America 

LA 


form our great mar- 
i 4 
Wee 


ket, since we produce 
instrumentalities for A 4 
use In the home, have AY. 
had these truths ¢ 
pressed in upon us on 
both sides of our 
brains. The depression 
has riveted them in. 
What we confront in 
common with all other 
producers, and in a 
way which has set 
these hard times off 
from any previous cyc- 
lical depression, are 
the consequences of 
the rise of an almost 
limitless capacity on 
the part of our corpo- 
rate industries to pro- 
duce, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding rise 
in the popular capac- 
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livelihood possible for the millions of people it has drawn 
into its service; but the hazards and makeshifts of modern 
industry still jeopardize that livelihood, to the infinite harm 
of both employers and employes. The depression has merely 
dramatized this by setting before us on the one hand some 
twenty-five million willing workers for whom we can not 
find employment in the different countries of the world, and 
on the other hand by a vast accumulation of unsold supplies 
that we are not able to “move.” Even the Middle Ages 
had no counterpart, save where lack of transportation was 
the barrier—famine conditions in the midst of harvests. 


Il. Our Drift Toward Worklessness 


eS change from primitive man with only his two hands 

for tools to non-human power and equipment has been 
swift and far-reaching. A while ago, in my own line of soap- 
making, the raw oils that we use came to the works in bar- 
rels and casks. It took a lot of muscular strength and effort 
to transfer the contents to the large receiving tanks. Today 
these supplies are for the most part brought to the ports of 
entry in tank steamers and transferred to tank cars by grav- 
ity; these cars, on arrival at the plant, are run onto a siding 
and the contents pumped through pipe lines to the receiving 
tanks. More than ten times the old unloading can be done 
with the same number of men. 

Within the works, pipes and gravity carry the oils to any 
point. Their treatment is governed by thermal controls. 
After the soap has been boiled in immense kettles, it is run 
into frames and allowed to cool and harden. These large 
blocks, as big as a piano case, are cut by machinery to the 
size of cake required. Automatic carriers transfer thousand- 
pound soap frames from building to building; automatic 
presses print wrappers and cartons; automatic machines 
wrap the bars. Cases of finished products are carried by 

running belts to the warehouses 

and transferred from them by 
- mechanical means to railroad 

cars for shipment. There have 
been few major changes or im- 
provements in soap plants in re- 
cent years that did not thus result 
in greater output and fewer work- 
ers. This is so far established in 
American industrial practice that 
a socially-minded employer must 
consider with each change what 
substitute employment can be 
found for those employes whose 
old work has dropped out. In 
cases where the nature of the 
business makes it impracticable 
for the management to devise re- 
employment, such employers are 
beginning to favor the dismissal 
wage: a lump sum to tide the 
worker over a protracted read- 
justment, or to enable him to 
make a start on his own. 


ity to consume the a Along with the drudgery which 
surplusage that ma- ance PAS UB ean v > pis mechanization absorbs, goes also 


chine production has 

thus laid in our laps. 
Modern industry 

makes a scheme of 


the eighteenth 


of 
century has turned into the turbine of 
today; the little mill site gives way to 
the modern plant for mass production - 


The water-wheel 


work in which intelligence and 
skill have played their parts. In nearby industries in Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania, I have seen the introduction of 
machines to make sheet glass and bottles, multiple power 
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looms to weave cloth, and auto- 
matic batteries of tools set up in 
the machine shops themselves. 
Coal is freed at the mine by ma- 
chine cutters and, once at the 
boiler house, is dumped by elec- 
trical contrivances and automati- 
cally fed to the furnaces. Each 
year has brought to every section 
an increase in the power uses of 
electricity, steam and _ gasoline, 
accompanied by an insidious de- 
crease in the use of human effort. 
Every line of industry, large and 
small, has felt this on-rush of 
ingenuity. 

At every step of the way, man- 
agements are spurred on to 
greater efficiency in synchronizing 
men and machines so as further to 
cut down the human factor. As an 
employer I know that such sub- 
stitutions are largely resorted to 
to save an expense hitherto ex- 
pressed in wages. They mean more 
output with less labor and less 
cost. Increased profits would of 
themselves egg managements on; 
but such cost savings may be re- 
quired to meet the competition 
of other concerns which have 
already put their production on 
the new basis. This displacement 
is a continuous and progressive 
movement and will only reach 
an end at those points and under 
those circumstances where human 
effort and intelligence cannot be 
dispensed with. 

Self-interest, then, has been 
linked with the steady advances in 
knowledge and invention; scien- 
tific management has been the 
handmaiden of ‘labor saving.” 
The results are to be found in the 
cheapened cost-sheets of mining, 
agriculture, manufacture, trans- 
portation, merchandising. They 
are charted by engineers,! posi- 
tively in terms of installed horse- 
power and the tremendous rise in 
the calories of such energy ex- 
pended per capita; inversely, in 
terms of dismantled employment 
and the sharp fall in the man-hours 
required per unit of production. 

Formerly, one country, England, largely dominated 
the machinery and power situation, but many countries, 
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i This has been the field for research of the Energy Survey carried out by the group 
of ‘“‘Technocrats” associated with the Department of Industrial Engineering at 
Columbia University. A preliminary report was given publicity six months ago, but 
their charts and factual data have not yet been published. Meanwhile, in articles in 
the New Outlook, Harper's and elsewhere, Howard Scott, the director of the survey, 
and others have marshalled their findings in an attack on the price system in ways 
which have provoked much discussion, pro and con. Since first setting down my ob- 
servations as a manufacturer a year ago, I have been interested in two books by 
engineers, one American and one English, which illuminate the social implications of 
the technica] revolution going forward—Taming Our Machines, by Ralph E. Flanders 
(Richard R. Smith); and the Economic Consequences of Power Production, by Fred 
Henderson (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London). 
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“Even the middle ages had no counterpart—famine conditions in the midst of harvest."’ 


hitherto England’s customers, have now become indus- 
trialized. They turn to machine work and mechanical energy 
in their strenuous efforts to make up their own raw materials, 
lessen importations, increase exports and expand oppor- 
tunities for business enterprise and employment at home. 
In each country, industrialization at the start draws into 
the cities the people of the countrysides; later, as we know 
to our cost, it turns them off, with no place to go. In the 
United States, the proportion of people listed by the census 
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as gainfully employed seems to have kept up, due to the 
tempering fact that there have been gains in distribution, 
service and recreation, but in the last decade the primary 
industries have greatly reduced their demand for labor; 
agriculture itself among them. The loss of rural purchasing 
power has become a factor in the general bogging down. 


Ao who has been close to this epochal change can 


but realize that it has gotten out of hand. We have 


simply let a new industrial revolution run wild. We cannot 
do without the machine; it is now as established as the wheel 
or the arch. The untoward consequences to be traced to it 
should not be charged primarily against the machine itself. 
No matter how ingenious and wonderful it may be, it is but 
dead and useless metal until given life and movement by the 
natural energy that man has himself developed and that is 
man’s to direct and control. 

No, this new strength at the elbows of humankind, these 
new aids to eyes and ears, and these manipulating hands 
are not in themselves hostile to the general welfare. Rather 
they hold our promise for new standards of well-being, re- 
leasing us from much toil, throwing open leisure and draw- 
ing our world together by telescoping time and distance. 
The grievance lies not in the swiftness with which they have 
dislocated the old social mechanism of life and labor, but 
in our tardiness in contriving a new set-up. The workman’s 
output is augmented by reason of the new employment of 
mechanical energy, but the machine he works at is not his 
and his chance for work, and consequently his chance for 
pay, his capacity to buy, become uncertain. The uncer- 
tainty extends to the businesses that would sell to him, and 
the callings that would serve him. 

Here in the United States we have had a new continent 
to exploit and a vast incoming population to equip and 
serve. Our industrial development has been largely the 
history of productive capacity built and speeded to catch 
up with a mounting demand. In the period of rapid indus- 
trial expansion before the War, we still placed much reliance 
on crude human energy, on human hands and arms and 
backs. Immigration met the insistent demand of employers 
for ‘‘cheap labor.”” And the combination of back-muscles 
and dinner-pails provided a considerable market for provi- 
sions and manufactured goods. Then came the War with its 
hectic production, with great numbers of young men drafted 
for the army, and with immigration shut off. The labor 
market turned turtle. Workers were scarce and wages went 
up, and the high wages tended to cling at the new levels 
into the post-war years. This in itself stimulated the move- 
ment toward mechanization, for payrolls could be cut down 
by investing capital in new installations. The new profits 
provided the capital. But machines do not buy food, or 
cloth, or the other goods that other machines turn out. 

We developed the machine and its power; we must now 
develop and coordinate the ways to take care of what flows 
from its amazing capacities, so as to give mankind at large 
the benefits. In our haste to install and operate, we have 
been unmindful that the many had no enduring share in 
those benefits and that the modern agencies we have 
contrived to produce wealth have left well-being insecure. 
So long as we were setting our machines going and they 
seemed to be running smoothly we paid no heed to what was 
happening. But at length our mass unemployment and our 
deflated markets have shown it up. 

Labor inclines to mitigate the effects of these forces by 
organizing, by restricting the number of workers in a 
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trade, and especially by demanding shorter hours,.so as to 
pass around the work that is left. During the depression not 
a few large employing corporations themselves have offered 
an illustration of this last tactic, giving part-time work to 
successive half-employed working crews. A share-the-work 
movement has gained headway. I heartily endorse the 
shorter workday and the shorter work-week. Yet it must be 
borne in mind that, under our present wage system, such 
curtailed schedules of employment mean (with notable ex- 
ceptions) less weekly income for each family, and this in 
turn means less spending capacity for each—and, in the 
large, no gain in general consumption. They truncate the 
earning and spending power of the wage-earners thus af- 
fected to a subsistence level. The five-day week can be de- 
fended as an emergency move to spread employment; but 
it can be intelligently espoused as a long-range measure 
only when combined with earnings hitherto reached in six 
days. Only then does it carry an enduring social] gain. 

Manufacturers are prone to seek relief by setting up tariffs 
to prevent the entrance of foreign goods. Thus they en- 
deavor to confine the home market to their own sales at 
advantageous prices, while at the same time they try to 
find a vent for their excess products in exports. They are 
met by rising tariff walls the world over, set up by similar 
manufacturing interests elsewhere, with the result that the 
globe is more and more partitioned off into a series of trade- 
proof compartments: Within each nation the supply of work 
dwindles and the ability to purchase goes down. 

Not a few schemes have been put forward for concerted 
action on the part of large producers to stave off the recurring 
danger. The objective, however, more often than not, is 
collective freedom to restrict output to whatever they think 
they can dispose of at the desired profit. We have seen this 
attempted in rubber, oil, sugar, coffee and cotton. Such 
attempts if successful would essentially make for monopoly 
conditions, trade by trade. Private enterprise, if it persists, 
must approach its need for greater team play and stability 
from another direction, and one through which the whole 
people will share in more of those benefits which can and 
should flow from our present system. 

For these policies of restriction have a still more serious 
flaw. It is only in a narrow trade sense that we may be said 
to suffer from general overproduction. If human needs are 
the gauge, we find that in most lines our output is still 
absurdly small. To increase it under present arrangements 
would still further overcrowd the market but only because 
the mass of buyers have not the money, though they have 
the desire, to take up the addition. It is only by removing 
or lowering this income barrier that new demands will 
sweep in, and the equilibrium between production and 
consumption can be reached ona very different level. 

O enduring solution will be found until we recognize that 
for the general good, of producers as well as everybody 
else, the earnings of our modern world should be distributed 
so as to enlarge and reinforce the purchasing power of the 
workers. Like all root changes this will take time, but we 
shall find that the push of this truth upon business, if business 
is to progress or even function, may bring far quicker results 
than those ideas of reform which hitherto have led to im- 
provement in industrial conditions. Economic planning will 
serve us in this emergency, but only if it is headed toward 
such a common purpose. 
(In his next article Mr. Fels will explore 
Some Discoveries in the Backward Field of Consumption) 
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Piece Or A EIVE-DOLLAR. DRESS 


BY FRANCES PERKINS 


T hangs in the window of one of the little cash-and-carry 
stores that now line a street where fashionable New York- 
ers used to drive out in their carriages to shop at Tiffany’s 

and Constable’s. It is a ‘‘supper dress” of silk crepe in “‘the 
new red,”’ with medieval sleeves and graceful skirt. A card- 
board tag on the shoulder reads: ‘‘Special $4.95.’ Bargain 
basements and little ready-to-wear shops are filled with 
similar “‘specials.”” Ray, Mamie, Tilda, hurrying along 
Fourteenth Street to their jobs, snatch a minute in front of 
the window to gloat over the bright dress, priced within 
reach of modest purses. One of them will forego lunch to 
try it on and bear it off in triumph for her next date. 

But the manufacturer who pays a living wage for a rea- 
sonable week’s work under decent conditions cannot turn 
out attractive silk frocks to retail at five dollars or less. The 
price of the bargain dress is not paid by Tilda or Ray who 
wears it. The real cost is borne by the workers in the sweat- 
shops that are springing up in hard-pressed communities. 
Under today’s desperate need for work and wages, girls and 
women are found toiling overtime at power machines and 
work tables, some of them for paychecks that, like the one 
reproduced, represent a wage of less than ten cents a day. 

It is of such a factory that a girl who is afraid to sign her 
name writes me, as New York state industrial commissioner, 
in the letter reproduced on page 77: 


I am working in at . We have to 
be in at 7 a.m. work to f2 then 1 to 5 o’clock. 
. . . They also refuse to tell you the prices. 
When you receive your slip you are mark $2.75 
for five days and a half. Some received $1.78. 
some $.95. You never see your working slip. 
. . . I have read a piece in the Adver- 
tiser. To write you in person. I hope you be able 
to help the working girls of this place. 


“runaway” 
standards. And she points to some remedies and safeguards. 
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For her fifty-hour week, this girl was paid at the rate of 
about five and a half cents an hour. Her fellow-worker, whose 
pay envelop contained $1.78 worked for a trifle over three 
and a half cents an hour. Another worker writes: 


At Mills located at the women employes as 
well as the male are required to work from 8 in the morning until 
g or 10 in the evening. On Saturday these hours hold good, too. 
We even have to work sometimes on Sunday. . . . No one in the 
factory dares to complain. Since times are so bad no one does 
complain. 


Forty years ago, Lillian D. Wald and her associates at the 
Henry Street Settlement, the Hull-House group in Chicago, 
the organizers of the National Consumers’ League and of 
the Women’s Trade Union League were horrified by the 
hours, wages and working conditions endured by women in 
the garment trades. Partly through an aroused public 
conscience, partly through the development of modern 
concepts of sanitation and efficiency, we have in the last 
decades built up standards which we thought had banished 
the sweatshop from our industrial picture. The labor laws 
of manufacturing states, except in the most backward 
sections, express the conviction of the public, of organized 
labor and of leading factory owners that if industry is to 
prosper, the worker must not be exposed to excessive hours 


If your clothes’ budget has been cut down and you buy bar- 
gain dresses, it is only fair you should know who pays part 
of your bill—the women who made the dress. The New York 
State industrial commissioner tells what is happening in the 


sweatshops and to employers who maintain 
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of work, to unsanitary surroundings or to processes endan- 
gering health and safety. Provisions for factory inspection 
and penalties for infringement put teeth in these labor laws. 

Today we are not faced with the destruction of all this 
good work. People speak of ‘‘the breakdown of standards” 
as though the whole structure had toppled. What has really 
happened is a breach in the wall where it has always been 


weak. For the informed and conscientious employer has _ 


always had to compete with the shortsighted manufacturer 
who tries to evade the labor law, cuts wages, resorts to con- 
tract labor and homework, thinks only of quick profits, 
never of the long-range welfare of the industry. The great 
body of American employers want to maintain industrial 
standards and their faith in the principle is reinforced by 
experience which has proved to them that, in the long run, 
the level of efficiency ‘“‘good business’? demands cannot be 
sustained by employes whose 
well-being is undermined by long 
hours and inadequate wages. 
It is because of this attitude on 
the part of employers that wage 
levels were maintained during 
1930 and 1931. 

Hitherto, at the first sign of 
“hard times’ wage rates: have 
immediately dropped. But for the 
first time in our economic history, 
we have today large groups of 
employers who understand that 
security for themselves and for 
the country depends on building 
up the purchasing power of the 
wage-earners. They want to pay 
high wages, and there are enough 
of them to make it false to sup- 
pose that standards have broken 
down. The sweatshop employer 
is offending against industry’s 
standards, as well as against the 
standards of the community. 
But the employer who, in order 
to pay fair wages for reasonable 
hours of work, produces dresses 
in his shop to retail at $9.50, finds 
himself in competition with the 
less conscientious manufacturer 
whose “sweated” garments are 
offered at $4.95. 

As we have come to know 
him in New York, this sweatshop 
proprietor is a “‘little fellow,” 
doing business on a shoestring. He must make a quick turn- 
over or go under. Since he cannot hope to meet union con- 
ditions or the requirements of the labor law, he goes to some 
outlying suburb where garment factories are not a feature of 
the local picture and where state inspectors are not on the 
lookout for him. Or perhaps he goes to a nearby state—New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts—where 
he believes labor laws are less stringent or that he will es- 
cape attention. The goods he makes up are probably cut ina 
city shop and “‘bootlegged”’ to him by truck. His operations 
are minutely subdivided so that they can be quickly learned 
and require little skill. His force is made up of wives and 
daughters of local wage-earners who have been out of work 
for months or even years and whose family situation is 
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The card above, the note opposite typify the 
pleas Miss Perkins gets from sweated workers 
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desperate. The boss sets the wage rates, figures the pay slips, 
determines the hours of work. His reply to any complaint is, 
“Quit if you don’t like it.” 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
tries, in a survey of wages paid in Fall River, reports these 
hourly rates in one of the women’s apparel plants: 


g employes at ro¢ an hour 
1employe at1r¢ an hour 
5 employes at 1214¢ an hour 
4 employes at 1414¢ an hour 
5 employes at 16¢ an hour 


In another plant making wearing apparel “‘the earnings of 
more than 50 percent of the women and girls employed on 
piece work” were as follows: 


1 employe at 

1 employe at 

3 employes at 

2 employes at 8¢ an hour 
10 employes at 9¢ an hour 

g employes at 10¢ an hour 
12 employes at 11¢ an hour 
10 employes at 1244¢ an hour 
13 employes at 1334¢ an hour 
18 employes at 14¢ an hour 
13 employes at 15¢ an hour 


5¢ an hour 
6¢ an hour 
7¢ an hour 


The report adds: ‘Assuming 
constant activity by those workers 
during the forty-eight hours of 
the plant’s operation, the weekly 
earnings of the highest paid work- 
ers in the group just cited, 
namely, those earning 15 cents 
an hour, would have been $7.20.” 

The factories whose payrolls 
were studied in this survey had 
come to Fall River from New 
York and elsewhere, Commis- 
sioner Smith points out, “under 
the double lure of cheap rentals 
to be found in the discontinued 
textile mills and a surplus of un- 
employed female labor, mostly 
young unskilled girls.” And he 
comments, “These plants are for 
the most part in charge of men of 
inferior business caliber, who 
probably could not survive at all 
if it were not for their willingness 
to be entirely ruthless in exploit- 
ing labor.” 

A woman reporter, sent to 
Fall River to report on condi- 
tions for the Boston Record saw smoke coming from the 
chimney of an apparently deserted factory. Pushing open a 
door she found herself in a dark and apparently deserted old 
building. But she heard machines whirring somewhere, 
groped her way to the fourth floor, and in a dimly lighted 
loft found nearly a hundred girls at sewing machines and 
work tables. The reporter, posing as a job applicant, was 
offered work at a wage of 30 cents for a ten-hour day. 

The Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry reports the payment of wages as low as 
$3 for a 51-hour week in some small shops. In a “runaway” 
contract shop that had moved from New York City to New 
Haven, Connecticut, the U. S. Women’s Bureau found 
median earnings between $4 and $5 for a full week’s work. 
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If wage levels in the more 
orderly industries are charted 
against the falling cost of living 
anapproximaterelationshipisap- 
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parent. But wages in these “‘pi- oe 
rate’ concerns have nothing to B es Pay To THE 
do with the change in living costs. ee : orbeR or _HELEN 
Between the lines of some of Gl EEE ee ae 


the letters that come to the 
State Labor Department these 
days one gets a picture of what 
it means to try to make both 
ends meet on such wages. One 
girl, residing in a city with high 
living costs, wrote: 


MERCER TROUSER COMPANY, 


We were getting $15 a week for a salary and got along very well, 
the firm took off $2 making $13 well a half loaf is better than noth- 
ing. But they had the audacity to reduce us again 10 percent from 
the $13 making our pay $11.70 . . ._ we have to pay for all holi- 
days so you see we have not even $11.70 a week. The very least 
you can get board is $8, some have to pay carfare, when it is stormy 
you must pay two... . if you only add up what I and many 
others do live on, not even the price of shoes, you may think it is 
exaggerated, no it is the gospel truth, and I don’t hesitate to tell 
you it is the 


Another worker writes, “‘It is enough to drive girls insane. 
Cannot get the necessities of life when board is taken out and 
worse still when a holiday comes along.” 

In spite of widespread unemployment, many of these 
‘marginal’? manufacturers are increasing the working day 
and the working week. Sometimes hours are lengthened 
while wages remain the same. More often, wages are reduced 
and hours of work lengthened. Legal standards, established 
slowly over a period of many years for the protection of 
women and girls in industry, are being disregarded by these 
“pirate employers.” The State Labor Department receives 
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Starvation wages received by an experienced garment worker for two weeks with over- 
time, whose pay check came info the possession of the National Consumers’ League 


letters describing work-days of ten, eleven and even twelve 
hours, work on Sunday and no day of rest, overtime without 
extra pay. The worker who ventures to protest is reminded 
of the dozens of girls eager to have her job, or is simply 
Sireds- 

Here, for instance, is an anonymous letter sent to the 
industrial commissioner: 

I am writing to you because f think something ought to be done 
about young girls under working age, working at night at 
I know I worked there and was fired because I wouldn’t work 
Sundays. . . . Now they are working overtime. . . . The girls 
don’t want to work late but they are told if they don’t work over- 
time or Sundays they can stay at home. Its either work or lose their 
positions. I hope you will look into this matter. 


The inspector found sixteen girls working illegally long 
hours and evidence for prosecution was obtained. 

A girls’ welfare organization wrote: 

We wish to report the firm of at Street. Numer- 
ous girls report the long working hours. . . . Saturdays they are 
supposed to work until one, but invariably the girls work until 
5 p.m. or later. This overtime is absolutely compulsory and the 
girls who refuse are discharged. 

An inspection sustained this complaint and prose- 
cution was instituted. 

In Connecticut, where the labor standards under 
the law are lower than in New York, a 10-hour day and 
55-hour week are allowed. Investigators for the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau in their preliminary report on the 
sewing trades in that state give the hours worked by , 
something less than two thirds of the 7631 women in- 
cluded in the study. They state: ‘Over 1000 women but 
less than a fourth of the total [for whom hours data are 
available] worked less than 40 hours during the week 

. and this group undoubtedly is representative of 
the undertime . . . due in large part to the depres- 
sion. . . . It is surprising to find at the other extreme 
that 665 women worked as long as 52 hours or more, in 
some cases excessively long hours, and in a few cases 
had continued. even through seven days of the week. 
The dress factories were outstandingly responsible for 
such long hours.” 

They found that the largest groups of women with 
long hours were either hand-sewers or power-machine 
operators, “many women working as much as 60 or 
65 hours. Two women had worked more than 70 hours 
in the week recorded.” 

Working conditions, including safety provisions, 
sanitation, rest room facilities and so on, are, like 
standards of wages and hours, holding up well in re- 
sponsible concerns. In the runaway shop conditions 
are usually far below standard and the picture of such 
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a plant is a look back to the sweatshops that horrified case 
workers and visiting nurses at the turn of the century. In 
the contract shops that spring up and often vanish before 
the community realizes they are there, no one takes thought 
for the comfort or safety of the worker. The shops are prac- 
tically always dirty, ill-ventilated, half-heated lofts or aban- 
doned factories. The working equipment is unsatisfactory. 
Toilet facilities are filthy and inadequate, lunches must be 


hurriedly eaten at the machines or work tables, the lighting ~ 


is poor, especially for hand processes, the seating arrange- 
ments bad, a restroom or even a cloakroom an unconsidered 
luxury. 

What is the way out for the conscientious consumer who 
does not want to buy garments, even at a bargain, made by 
exploited labor? Common sense will tell the purchaser that 
someone must pay the price of the well-cut silk dress offered 
at $4.95. The manufacturer is not producing these frocks for 
pleasure or for charity. If the purchaser does not pay a 
price that allows for a subsistence wage and reasonable 
hours and working conditions, then the cost of the “‘bargain” 
must be sweated out of the workers. 


UT in hard times it is perhaps asking too much of the 

consumer to hope that he (or she) will refuse to pur- 

chase “specially priced’. clothing as a protest against 
sweatshop products. 

A more dependable protection for the worker is, of course, 
an adequate labor law, vigorously enforced. There is urgent 
need for governmental economy in the year we face. But no 
state can afford at this time to relax enforcement of its labor 
law. This means an increased rather than a diminished force 
of competent inspectors, adequate supervision, facilities for 
special investigations and reports where need for them is 
indicated, adequate clerical and statistical assistance to 
keep the work of the bureau on a high level of effectiveness. 
The present situation has illumined the need in some states 
for an overhauling of the labor law and for more adequate 
enforcement machinery. There is an economic as well as a 
social gain involved here. Our actual dollars-and-cents load 
will be lighter even if we have to issue bonds and spread the 
cost of a strengthened labor department over future years, 
if we uphold industrial standards. For in the wake of the 
sweatshop comes an inevitable train of child dependency and 
delinquency, illness and old age for which, on debased wages, 
no provision can be made. 

In addition to weak spots in present labor statutes, the 
hard times are giving us a sharp lesson in the need for en- 
larging our whole scheme of protective legislation to include 
minimum-wage laws. Hours standards are holding up 
better than wage standards because we have reinforced 
them with mandatory laws. In our industrial civilization, 
similar legislation to safeguard the health of the worker not 
only against excessive hours of work but also against a less- 
than-subsistence wage is socially necessary. It is important 
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to the community, as well as to the employe, that men and 
women be protected against “‘starvation wages.’ Not only 
is the well-being of the worker and his family endangered, 
but as a purchaser he is limited to the most meager necessi- 
ties. He can contribute nothing to community prosperity 
and must usually turn to relief agencies to supplement his 
inadequate earnings. Supreme Court decisions have slowed 
up the minimum-wage movement in this country. I am 
convinced that basically such legislation is in harmony 
with the principles of our constitution. 

The problem of maintaining industrial standards not 
only calls for more adequate legislation and enforcement, 
but for greater care in affording credit facilities for new enter- 
prises. Banks and loan agencies, in underwriting a new 
undertaking, are careful to inquire about the factory 
site and invariably refuse to float a project to be housed 
in a structure that violates the building code. If it 
is unwise to advance credit to the manufacturer who 
proposes to economize by utilizing an outworn or 
shoddy building it would seem even more necessary to 
discourage a project that rests on the discredited practice 
of exploitation. 

There is widespread public concern with the present 
threat to industrial standards. The National Consumers’ 
League took the lead in December in calling together 
representatives of organized labor, state labor departments, 
the Y’s, the League of Women Voters, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the federated clubs, the churches, the social agen- 
cies and kindred groups, who met in a two-day conference 
in New York. The gathering heard reports of current con- 
ditions in many industrial communities and adopted “a 
program for concerted action.” The individuals present 
pledged themselves to “‘initiate the formation in their state 
of an Industrial Standards Committee.”” Such a committee 
will wherever organized serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion and as a spearhead for action in enforcement of hours 
law, in bringing the hours law for women up to a common 
standard of an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour week, 
and in urging the early passage of a mandatory minimum- 
wage law. A meeting to form such a committee in New York 
is being arranged at this writing. Here is not ‘“‘just another 
committee” but a focus of sentiment and information that 
will serve to rally and to educate the community to deal with 
the problem in the several states. 


Hee job at hand is a slow, undramatic, long-range effort. 
For in the end, the safety of our industrial standards 
rests with an informed public opinion ranged in support of 
protective legislation and the work of the state labor depart- 
ment in enforcing it. The red silk bargain dress in the shop 
window is a danger signal. It is a warning of the return of 
the sweatshop, a challenge to jus all to reinforce the gains 
we have made in our long and difficult progress toward a 
civilized industrial order. 


Representatives of more than fifty organizations met in New York January 10 and 
voted to set up a state industrial standards committee. The first work of the committee 
will be to draft bills providing a 44-hour week and a minimum wage for women and 
child workers, to be introduced this month. The minimum wage movement is now 
under way in twelve states, including Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


THE RUSSIAN PARADOX 


BY WALTER DURANTY 


sometimes in the most curious way. Take, 

for instance, the question of recognition 
between the United States of America and 
Russia or, as it is now called, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 

In 1776 the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion published a Declaration of Independence, 
which after due delay was brought to the no- 
tice of the Empress Catherine II, the autocrat 


| cin after all does repeat itself, and 


The Russians, it appears, beat us by some 150 years 
in the little matter of recognizing a newfangled rev- 
olutionary government. What Empress Catherine 
thought of President Washington would scarcely 
bear repeating and would undoubtedly be barred by 
the Postoffice. The dean of Moscow correspondents 
sets forth the history of the relations of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., the misunderstandings that have inter- 
rupted an old-standing friendship between republics. 


of all the Russias. Her Imperial Majesty, who 

was a woman Of great vigor and the real ruler of 

her country, found little to admire in what is now regarded 
as one of the noblest documents the world has seen. To begin 
with, the Empress was outraged by the rebellion of the Amer- 
ican colonists against royal authority, which she held had 
been established by Divine Right. There was here a sugges- 
tion of impiety which Catherine disliked. Her impressions on 
the subject were confirmed by the news that the young 
American state would have no Established Church as part of 
its administration, a part which Catherine believed was 
desirable and even essential. In the third place, Catherine 
was informed that the Declaration of Independence ex- 
plicitly affirmed that all men were free and equal, which 
seemed to her, as imperial autocrat, nonsensical and false, 

Catherine was convinced that no state in the world could 
long hold to such extravagant principles, which she felt were 
“contrary to human nature” and must inevitably be modi- 
fied. Furthermore, America was extremely remote and 
Catherine had other interests of a more intimate nature. So 
she quietly ignored the new republic; that is, declined to 
extend to it what is now called diplomatic recognition. 

“When they come to their senses,’ she may have said, 
“and get themselves a king and an established church and 
begin again to behave normally, I will see what can be done 
about it, but in the meantime why should I have any truck 
with these impious and misguided men?” 

Great though she was, Catherine died without changing 
her views on the United States, and it was not until 1809, 
thirty-three years after the Declaration of Independence and 
twenty years after the inauguration of Washington as the 
first president, that Alexander I decided to recognize the 
United States of America. By that time even the imperial 
autocrat of all the Russias could hardly fail to realize that 
the United States intended to remain a republic and, what’s 
more, that in spite of their defiance of the “Divine Right of 
Kings” it looked like a successful republic. In addition, 
Alexander was becoming a little anxious on his own account. 
The shadow of Napoleon loomed large over Europe in those 
days and Alexander could hardly foresee that General Win- 
ter would force the Grande Armée to retreat so miserably 
from Moscow. He still felt, no doubt, and rightly as events 
proved, that Russia was impregnable to attack from Eu- 
rope, but he was beginning to grow nervous as the signs of 
impending conflict grew more ominous, and the American 
republic might somehow prove a friend in need. At any rate 
he agreed to an exchange of ministers and established a 
period of friendship between the two nations which endured 
unbroken until 1917. 
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It is not generally known but is nevertheless true that dur- 
ing one of the darkest periods of the Civil War, when Eng- 
land seemed about to give practical expression to its sym- 
pathy for the South, a Russian fleet was instructed to visit 
the Pacific ports of the United States as a demonstration of 
support to the federal government. For some reason which is 
difficult to define but which perhaps had its roots in similar 
climatic and geographical conditions and sheer weight of 
undeveloped bulk, the feeling of friendship between the 
sharply disparate Empire of the Tsar and the Republic of 
America persisted until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Then gradually American sympathy began to be alienated 
by dark tales of the cruelty and abuse of human rights for 
which that empire stood. The great Jewish immigration in 
the period of 1895-1910 was proof positive of “pogroms” 
and other atrocities inflicted by tsarism upon the unhappy 
people which it had selected as the scapegoat for its own 
misdoings. American friendship for the Russian people as 
such was unabated, but the colossus of tsarism seemed to 
have feet of clay. The feeling here was that the Russians were 
pretty good people but had a bad government, and this 
feeling was strengthened by the gallant conduct of the Rus- 
sian troops in the Great War, which was clearly being 
hampered and negatived by mismanagement and corrup- 
tion, if not treason itself, in the upper ranks of the Russian 


hierarchy. 

S AMERICAN opposition sharpened toward Germany, 
A sympathy for the Russian army increased, together with 
the growing belief that the imperial family, that is to say, the 
tsarist machine as such, was inimical to the Allied cause or at 
least eager to force Russia to a separate peace with Germany 
to save its own skin. Accordingly the Revolution of March 
1917, which overthrew the Tsar and was almost coincident 
with the entry of the United States into the World War, was 
received in this country with real enthusiasm. On one hand 
it was felt here that the curse of tsarism had been removed; 
on the other, theré was no longer any obstacle to full partici- 
pation of Russia in the “war for freedom,” the “war to end 
all wars.” 

The United States was the first to recognize the provi- 
sional government which replaced the tsarist empire, and a 
loan to provide the Russian army with the sinews of war, 
which had up to this time been lacking, was rapidly ar- 
ranged. As the summer of 1917 went on and the war en- 
thusiasm of the American people became more ardent, the 
hope increased that a new and regenerated Russia, a Russia 
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of democracy organized 
on American lines, would 
collaborate more success- 
fully than heretofore in 
the task of destroying the tyranny of 
German and Austro-Hungarian im- 
perialism. 

Although the American people did 
not know it, this hope was vain. The 
social disintegration of the former 
tsarist empire was so far advanced 
that no mere liberalism, or even 
Kerensky’s oratory, could stay it. The 
land hunger and sentiment of revolt 
against oppression which centuries 
had bred in the hearts of the Russian 
people were too strong for words to 
conquer, and the sentiment of defeat 
and betrayal in the hearts of the Rus- 
sian army was too profound for words 
to change. The social structure behind 
the lines collapsed and melted no less 
fast than the spirit of discipline and 
resistance in the army at the front. 
When in July 1917 Kerensky made his 
grandiose gesture of a mass attack 
along the whole front, barely half a 
dozen divisions responded from a total 
of one hundred. To any dispassionate 
observer it should have been clear 
that Russia could no longer be 
counted upon as a fighting force 
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In the third year of the depression American newspapers waked up to our 
loss of the enormous Russian market. The Soviet bought two and one half 
billion dollars’ worth of foreign goods in eight years. Fitzpatrick's cartoon 
(above) appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1931. The others in 1932 
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against Germany. After that the process of dis- 
integration continued with increasing speed. 
At the front the armies melted as the peasant 
soldiers, who were go percent of the army, 
learned that land was to be had for the asking, 
that landowners were fleeing from their estates 
or being killed in ineffectual resistance. In the 
rear similar solvents were at work; the whole 
mechanism of organized society was melting 
like ice under the summer sun. 

When Lenin seized power on November 7, 
1917 it was already a foreseen conclusion that 
Russia could no longer play an active part in 
the War on the side of the Allies. This is true, 
but few realized it and no one cared to admit it. 
Lenin knew and admitted it, which made him 
unpopular to the peoples of France, England 
and the United States. In addition Lenin was 
regarded by those who form popular opinion in 
France and England as the tool of Germany, as 
a poison introduced by Germany into the veins 
of the Russian body politic to corrupt it and 
render it no longer capable of continuing a war 
for freedom. As the facts were this was non- 
sense. But as the facts had been represented to 
the peoples of England, France and America— 
that is, that Russia was planning to continue 
the war against Germany, that the Tsarina and 
the Tsar for purely personal reasons had 
wished to end the War, that the provisional 
government had courageously intended to 
continue the War, that the Bolshevik poison of 
Lenin and his asso- 
ciates had prevented 
Russia from continu- 
ing the War—the 


; Knott in The Dallas News 
A strong argument for it 


evidence seemed con- 
clusive. It is perhaps true that the 
German general staff had such an 
intention and that they allowed 
Lenin and his associates to travel 
from Switzerland through Ger- 
many to the Russian border on 
that account; but whatever their 
intention, the facts were clear, or 
at least clear to Lenin. 

As he saw it, the people of 
Russia had been plunged into a 
war which concerned them not, 
had been mishandled and _be- 
trayed until they were completely 
discouraged. What remained for 
him was to utilize the effects of 
their disgust and betrayal in order 
to put himself in a position to 
build a new society in place of the 
old, which is what he did whether 
the Allies and associated powers 
liked it or not. When the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk between Russia and 
Germany was signed under 
Lenin’s orders against the advice 
of many of his colleagues, all that 
he did was to put the seal of fact 
upon thé existing state of affairs; 
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namely, the inability.of the Russians to continue 
the War. 

But as things were, the Bolshevik Revolution 
served as an excuse for the ineptitude and short- 
sightedness of all the Allied and associated 
representatives in Russia, whether military or 
civil. With one voice they declared: ‘“‘We were 
right in saying that the new provisional govern- 
ment of Russia would have continued the War 
and that this policy would have been confirmed 
by the permanent government that would have 
been set up later by a Constituent Assembly, but 
these diabolic disintegrating Bolsheviks in the 
pay of Germany have spoilt all that. They and 
they only are the villains and their separate 
peace with Germany concluded at Brest-Litovsk 
is nothing more or less than the delivery of the 
goods for which they were paid by their German 
masters. Henceforth, as a result of this peace, 
Russia is no longer one of our Allies but an aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

This in fact was true, The terms of the Brest- 
Litovsk peace required the shipment to Ger- 
many of grain, oil, copper, coal and other sup- 
plies, including, the Allied representatives in 
Russia firmly believed, war material and muni- 
tions which they had supplied for use against the 
Germans and which they now feared would be 
turned against their own armies on the Western 
Front. Thus, in their opinion, Bolshevik Russia, 
if she had not become a tacit ally of Germany, 
was indeed “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” It was their natural desire to prevent 
the transfer of this war material, which led to the 
‘Allied intervention” of which the Bolsheviks have made so 
much as a capitalist attempt to destroy the world’s first 
socialist state. What’s more, the Brest-Litovsk peace released 
a million Germans for service in the West, with the result 
that the Franco-British front was shattered in March 1918 
and the War within an ace of being won by Germany 
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Talburt in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
At the little end of the horn 


before the United States could throw its weight into action. 

To the people of France, Britain and America henceforth 
the Bolsheviks were enemies, and all the gigantic machine of 
war propaganda was soon directed against them as enemies 
of the human race and of all that it held most sacred. This 
feeling was sufficiently strong and deep-rooted in France and 
England but it was stronger still in the United States be- 
cause in this country the great wave of war enthusiasm— 
war hatred one might almost call it—had not spent itself 
when the armistice ended hostilities in November. War- 
weary France and Britain greeted the armistice with relief 
but the Americans felt they had hardly begun to fight and, 
by an emotional process which any psychologist would 
recognize, they transferred to Bolshevik Russia no small part 
of their animus against the German Empire. 

There followed an outburst of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion which holds few parallels in history. From nationaliza- 
tion of women to hideous atrocities committed by Chinese 
torturers, nothing was too bad to find ready credence. The 
difficulties of the readjustment period, 1919-21, when mil- 
lions of soldiers had to be transferred from military to civil 
life and hundreds of factories made over for civil use, in- 
creased hostility against the Soviet, which rose to a peak of 
real alarm during the economic depression of those years 
when people felt that the Bolshevist danger was really pres- 
ent in America itself. That this feeling may now seem to 
have been exaggerated does not affect the issue; it existed 
and, one might say, placed the last nail in the Bolshevik 
coffin as far as this country was concerned. 
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For their part the Bolsheviks had done little to allay for- 
eign suspicions or hostility. It is now clear that Lenin had 
made the error, perhaps the one great error of his remark- 
able career, of supposing that the War would end in a stale- 
mate, that mutual exhaustion would sooner or later force the 
Allied masses to end useless slaughter by throwing off the 
yoke of their capitalist masters. Lenin believed that the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk would be cancelled by the victorious 
German proletariat, that the world revolution, or at least 
the European revolution, would surely come soon. He failed 
to estimate the weight and rapidity of American interven- 
tion, which rapidly swung the balance in favor of the Allies. 
As it was, there were communist revolutions in Hungary 
and Bavaria, street fighting in Berlin and elsewhere, and 
even mutinies in some of the Allied naval and military 
forces. In the first months of power it may be said that even 
Lenin’s head was somewhat “‘dizzy from success,’ to use a 
phrase which Stalin later made famous in a different con- 
nection. And there was no doubt that Bolshevik propaganda 
aiming at workers’ revolutions and active attempts to over- 
throw capitalism was rife all over Europe and in the United 
States as well. 


HE bitter years of civil war and the struggle against 

Poland, followed by the famine of ’21, forced the Bolshe- 
viks to realize that they had miscalculated the temper of 
foreign peoples. Lenin’s New Economic Policy (Nep), intro- 
duced by decree in August 1921, marked a new era in Soviet 
history. Not only was Nep the abandonment of Communism 
at home in favor of modified capitalism under state control, 
but it was the recognition that world revolution could no 
longer be regarded as an immediate probability. After 
Lenin’s death in ’24 there was a period of conflict between 
persons and methods inside the Bolshevik Party, and some 
years elapsed before the Party was fully united under the 
leadership of Stalin. Much of the controversy had revolved 
around the question whether it was possible to form a suc- 
cessful socialist state in a capitalist world, that is, whether 
the world revolution was not imperative if the Bolsheviks 
were to maintain their position in Russia. Trotsky and his 
associates declared this to be the case and cited the words of 
Marx to Fourier that the idea of a unique socialist state was 
a delusion. Stalin and his followers retorted that world 
revolution could not be created by any efforts, that it must 
be the outcome of circumstances, that in addition Marx was 
referring to a “state’’ in the European sense of the word; 
namely, a small country like England, France, Germany or 
Holland, not to a vast continent like the U.S.S.R. 

Stalin’s thesis, backed by his unflinching will and un- 
rivalled political acumen, won the day and 1928 saw the 
adoption of the celebrated Five-Year Plan, which was noth- 
ing more or less than the attempt to build and organize a 
single socialist state in Russia irrespective of the progress of 
socialism in the rest of the world. On one hand it implied the 
recognition that world revolution not only was no longer an 
immediate probability but was actually a matter of com- 
parative indifference. On the other, it involved the concen- 
tration of all efforts and energies upon the difficult task of 
developing a vast unexplored continent and training and 
disciplining an ignorant, backward people made up of a 
hundred different nationalities. 

There followed a singular paradox; in order to speed the 
development of the U.S.S.R. and the training of its people 
for assistance, technique and equipment were desirable, if 
not necessary. Which demanded friendly relations with 
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foreign powers. Secondly, there arose the contradiction that 
the Kremlin, that is, the central governing authority of the 
Bolshevik Party which in fact controlled alike the Soviet 
government and the Communist International, had devoted 
itself wholeheartedly to building up, while in theory the ef- 
forts of the Communist International throughout the world 
were aimed at breaking down. Which perhaps may help to 
explain the failure and futility of communist movements 
everywhere, even comparatively speaking in Germany, 
despite the effects of world depression, which might logically 
seem to have provided the most fertile soil for revolutionary 
activity. 

At the present time then the Soviet Union has formally 
adopted a policy of ‘cultivating its own garden” with as 
much assistance from the outer world as the world is willing 
to give or as the Soviet is able to pay for. This policy will re- 
quire not five years but five times five years, or more than 
that, to be carried out successfully. First and foremost also it 
requires peace, that is, absence of interference from without. 
It can be carried on and doubtless would be carried on 
without foreign assistance, but there is no doubt in the 
minds of the Kremlin leaders that foreign assistance, mean- 
ing, as I have said, technique and equipment, will speed it 
up considerably. 

The Soviet therefore has a twofold interest at present as 
far as foreign countries are concerned: first, to maintain 
friendly relations so that this assistance may be forthcoming; 
second, to foster and develop trade which will enable them 
to pay for assistance received. 

The paradoxical result of this is that the world depression, 
which one might have expected the Bolsheviks to greet with 
delight as a symbol of capitalist decay and approaching 
ruin, has actually proved to them a source of embarrassment 
and little less distress than the capitalist nations themselves. 
I mean that in order to accomplish the construction and 
production sections of the Five-Year Plan it was necessary, 
according to the program, to buy a certain amount of for- 
eign equipment and technique. In order to buy, it was neces- 
sary to sell, and the slump in market prices, especially of raw 
materials which are the chief articles of Soviet export, upset 
many of the Five-Year Plan’s calculations. In order to pay 
for foreign assistance the Soviet was forced to export much 
more than it had planned, and this not only inflicted depri- 
vation on its people whose living conditions were already 
hard, but laid it open to charges of ‘“‘dumping,”’ that is, of 
throwing large stocks of goods which must be sold at any 
price upon an already saturated world market. 


je IT was, the proceeds of export were not sufficient to 
meet all of the Five-Year Plan’s program, and much of 
the shortcomings in the plan that are now apparent were due 
to the inability to buy foreign equipment or technique to the 
extent that had been originally intended. 

Fortunately for the Bolsheviks the need of certain Euro- 
pean powers, Germany in particular, to maintain their ex- 
ports led to the granting of credit supported by state guaran- 
tee on a very considerable scale. It has thus been possible for 
the U.S.S.R. to continue receiving foreign assistance for 
which it would be difficult to pay cash under the present 
depressed state of world commodity markets. In point of 
fact, Soviet purchases have been much greater than anyone 
would have expected some years ago, and thus far, despite 
all reports to the contrary, every one of their financial 
obligations has been met punctually. 

In the meantime the depression, (Continued on page 123) 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


world from the world of days gone by, and the less 
developed parts of the earth from the highly civilized 
ones, is swift, sure and adequate transportation. The facili- 
ties for transportation are the bolts that hold the structure of 
civilization together. Without them it would fall to pieces. 

I can hear someone immediately objecting that at the 
present stage of mankind’s affairs we seem to have too much 
transportation, just as we might seem to have too much of 
almost everything that is offered for sale. We are experienc- 
ing a kind of inverted famine. We are hungry because we 
have too much to eat. We have too many freight cars, too 
many passenger cars, too many locomotives, too many miles 
of railway track, too many motor vehicles. Our railways are 
finding it hard to make both ends meet. Our automobile 
manufacturers have thrown into their new models improve- 
ments that might normally have been spread out over several 
years, in a valiant effort to stem the tide of diminishing 
business. 

Such are the protests I expect to hear against a proposal 
which I believe contains the key to the solution not only of a 
long-standing economic problem but of our immediate diffi- 
culties. I suggest more, not less, transportation. I suggest 
that we stimulate the railways, not by crushing their natural 
competitors, but by giving them competitors worthy of their 
steel. I suggest that we meet the depression not by retreating, 
not by digging in, but by a direct frontal attack. The way is 
forward. We shall arrive at our goal soonest by going toward 
it. 

If with all the equipment of modern technology at our 
disposal, we could see America as a new country, we would 
know very well what to do with it. The opportunities that 
would lie before us would of themselves drive away the 
shadow of hard times. In my opinion, if we compare what 
has been done on this continent with what may still be done, 
ours still is a new country. 

About a year ago I was asked by some Chinese leaders to 
draw up a plan which would illustrate my ideas of what 
would contribute most toward stability and progress in that 
vast and crowded land. 

I began by laying down the principle that the first neces- 
sity as well as the first duty of every worthwhile reform is to 
stay alive and succeed, and that its second necessity and 
duty is to be its own successor. In other words, we do not 
want to build something today which will have to be torn 
down tomorrow. That is false economy. And we may safely 
assume that the Chinese people, like all other peoples, will 
support a government under which they can find an oppor- 
tunity for work and adequate food and decent living. Like 
all other people, they have proved in recent years that lack- 
ing these necessities they will become radical and revolu- 
tionary. The famines in China which in recent years have 
caused the death of many millions of Chinese were due not 
so much to an actual lack of food as to a lack of roads by 
which to get surpluses of food in one part of the land to 
people in dire need of it in another. In proportion to her 
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RAILROADS; A SUPER-HIGHWAY AND 


More transportation not less is what we need: 
better railroads with modernized equipment; 
a fourfold super-auto-highway, with one-way 
traffic and the cops urging you to drive faster 
— to build these, Mr. Filene holds, will give 
us transportation that we need and will prove 
a sure step up out of the slough of depression 


population of four hundred millions, China has fewer roads 
than any other country in the world. 

In answer to the request for help which was put to me, 
therefore, I drew up and submitted the following plan. I am 
summarizing it here, necessarily: 

1. Plan automobile roads — main trunk lines — to stretch 
across the entire country, in every desirable direction. 

2. Build these roads on a “grand scale.’ Provide for two 
express one-way roads in the middle, crossed only by 
bridges or tunnels. On each side of these express roads 
build a one-way road for non-express traffic, to be used for 
less speedy travel and for approach to city, town and village 
streets and country roads. 

3. Work on these roads should be begun and carried 
along their full length throughout the country at the same 
time, and each section should be built by the inhabitants of 
the locality under the supervision of competent government 
engineers and road-builders. 

4. The central government should pay its share of the cost 
of the work in each locality in the shape of food wages — 
that is, food for the workers. This would largely do away 
with revolutions in China because no revolution would be 
supported by the masses against a government that was 
supplying them with work, food and the needed roads. The 
local authorities would pay such money wages as were 
necessary and practicable. 


I eee keynote of my plan, it will be seen, was that for China 
railways were not indicated as the best means of meeting 
the situation. It seemed to me that Western experience had 
already shown that where there was free choice, auto-buses, 
auto-trucks and private auto-cars could furnish their share 
of transportation more efficiently than railroads, provided 
there were constructed a system of fourfold transcontinental 
roads with provision for speed, safety and segregation of 
through from local traffic. On such roads auto-trucks of 
great tonnage, now successfully used in the Occident, and 
auto-buses of great passenger capacity, some of them double- 
deckers, would be employed. ; 

Moreover, if after the auto-roads were built there should 
be a need and a place for more railroads, it was clear that 
there would be a new type of railroad built of necessity, 
planned not to compete unscientifically with motor cars but 
to supplement them. So planned, a railroad would be a 
paying enterprise. China must not, it seemed to me, make 
the Western mistake of allowing railroads and motor ve- 
hicles to fight each other wastefully and irrationally for the 
same business. 
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I think perhaps that most of those who have followed the 
argument so far will agree that this sweeping improvement 
in means of transportation would be an excellent thing for 
China! We can think more disinterestedly, somehow, about 
countries which are far away. 

But why not try to think as clearly about our own? Chi- 
nese conditions are not so different from American condi- 
tions as would at first appear. If a road system such as I 
have described is a sound idea in China, why is it not asound 
idea in the United States? 

No one, I think, will dispute the fact that railroads alone 
are not enough under present conditions. They will not be 
enough even after they learn to make full and effective use 
of their possibilities. We may compare the whole system of 
transportation with the automobile industry. As far back as 
1915, when there were fewer than two and a half million 
motor vehicles in the United States, some of our more con- 
servative bankers, maufacturers and business men in other 
lines were already predicting that the saturation point 
would soon be reached. The same fear was expressed in 1920, 
when there were more than nine million cars, and in 1925, 
when the total had reached almost twenty million, and of 
course we are hearing it today. But the market for cars ex- 
panded as prices went down and the miles of good roads 
increased. In other words, there was a vast and unrealized 
market for transportation. I believe that such a market still 
exists and that all that the railroads, all that the motor in- 
dustry and all that the highway-builders can do during the 
coming years will not be more than enough to meet its needs. 


E must look at this problem as one affecting the wel- 
fare of the whole country and not one to be settled by 
adjustments and compromises among existing transportation 
agencies. Let me quote from a report by Leo J. Flynn, 
attorney-examiner to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
“It is the duty of the government to see that adequate and 
efficient transportation service for the public is supplied and 
maintained. The problem, How can the commerce of the 
country be moved most efficiently and economically with 
assurance of dependable service? should be approached as 
one of national transportation and not primarily as one of 
transportation agencies. Legislation and regulation should 
not be with a view to preserving and protecting long-existent 
forms of transportation by stifling or restricting new forms 
of transportation which may be better equipped to perform 
certain transportation functions. The public is entitled to 
the best transportation service. No carrier by rail, water, 
motor vehicle or air, has a vested right in the transportation 
of a single passenger or a pound of freight.” 

Carried to its logical extreme, this principle which I have 
just quoted means government ownership of railroads if 
adequate transportation cannot be secured. in any other 
way. Personally I hope and believe that this can be avoided, 
but we must not overlook the fact that a continuance on the 
part of the railroads of the present policy of high rates and 
hostility to other forms of transportation may force the issue. 
What else can the public conclude from the present-day rail- 
way propaganda than that the railways are unable properly 
to manage their own businesses? 

But let us look at the other aspect of our transportation 
situation. The twenty-six billion dollars or more invested in 
highways and motor cars is of at least equal importance with 
the twenty-six billion dollars invested in railroads. More- 
over, the development of our highway system will call for 
no such fundamental changes in our political and economic 
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ideas as would government ownership of railroads. The pub- 
lic, individually and as partners or stockholders in various 
enterprises, already owns the motor vehicles of the country. 
Government, federal, state and local, already owns the high- 
ways. State and national roads are as old as the national 
government itself — and older. 

Our present highway system is not adequate to our exist- 
ing needs. It is hopelessly inadequate to the certain needs of 
tomorrow, even after the railroads shall have raised them- 
selves to the highest pinnacles of efficiency, and full use has 
been made of water transportation on the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi River system, the canals and the coastal waters. 
It would be absurd to say that we are as badly off for roads 
as China is. Yet perhaps we are as badly off in proportion to 
our national wealth, the amount of our industry and commerce, 
and our habits of travel. 

Suppose we sit down with a large map of the United 
States, ignore for the moment the existing railways and 
highways, and lay out a national system of fourfold super- 
highways. ‘These super-highways would be much like those 
I suggested for China. Express traffic would be carried in 
two central roads bordered on each side with a road devoted 
to slower travel. All four roads would be restricted to one- 
way traffic. Local highways would be over-passed, so that 
there would be no interruption of the flow of vehicles. The 
highest speeds consistent with safety would be not only per- 
mitted but encouraged. Every device of modern road-build- 
ing would be adopted to promote the security of passengers 
and drivers. Probably special types of motor vehicles espe- 
cially adapted for this fast service would be developed; in- 
deed, we already have them. Ramps and approaches would 
be constructed so that cars could enter and leave the four- 
road super-highway and pass to and from the local streets 
and roads without interfering with the main currents of travel. 

I am under no delusions as to the opposition this plan will 
encounter. If it is regarded as an attempted blow at the rail- 
roads, it will offend the vested interests not only of railroad 
officials themselves, but perhaps also of banks, insurance 
companies and individuals holding railway securities. To 
objections from these sources I can only repeat that if the 
railroads learn how to manage their own business properly 
they will gain and not lose by my proposals and that their 
securities will be worth more instead of less. 


| BELIEVE that the railroads, organized and adminis- 
tered by scientific, fact-finding, fact-applying officials, with 
a competent research staff behind them, would be able to 
compete much more successfully with bus and auto-truck 
transportation than now seems possible, and for these 
reasons: 

1. The railroads could collect and distribute from house 
to house by their own auto-trucks. These trucks could be so 
built that they could run as weil on the railroad tracks as on 
the streets, thus doing away with the greater part of the 
expense and delay of reloading in the freight yards. A step 
toward this idea has already been taken in the use of so- 
called “‘rail-wagons,” which are truck trailers built to be 
carried on a flat car. Two different types of rail-wagons have 
been tried out on electric railways between Cleveland and 
Toledo, and Chicago and Milwaukee. In each case the 
trailer is loaded at the shipper’s door and unloaded at the 
consignee’s door. 

2. The railroads on an average could haul freight on rails 
faster than it could be hauled by auto-trucks on even the 
best highways. e 
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3. With the reorganization of transportation which I have 
described, the cost to the consumer of both freight and pas- 
senger transportation could be very greatly reduced. This 
would bring so many more goods and services within the 
buying power of the masses that an enormous increase in 
business would be sure to come, both for railroads and for 
motor-vehicle companies. I do not think it extravagant to 
say that traffic could be doubled. The railroads would cer- 
tainly sacrifice nothing in the long run by relinquishing 
traffic which they cannot economically handle and by 
greatly increasing the traffic which they can economically 
handle. 

No wise reorganization of transportation can harm any 
legitimate business. If the railroads, like the stage coaches 
and the Conestoga wagons, were actually becoming obso- 
lete, they would have to take their medicine with a good 
grace. The country is no more obligated to maintain an 
obsolete railroad than it was to maintain an obsolete prairie 
schooner. But the railroads are not in the position of the 
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prairie schooner, nor are they likely to be for as long a time 


as we can see ahead. 

Even if there were to be a transition from the old-fashioned 
railroad to some form of free-wheeled vehicle running on 
roads, the railways could, if they were sufficiently sagacious, 
adapt themselves to the change. They could even pave their 
rights of way, though I do not think they will have to do so. 
Some of them have already protected themselves by enter- 
ing more or less completely into the operation of motor 
vehicles. 

My plan, therefore, is in no way inconsistent with such 
progress as our transportation system has made. It merely 
carries to a logical conclusion what any unbiased survey 
of the present situation would reveal. It is a step toward a 
true and lasting remedy for our present dangerous depres- 
sion. Just as the plan for China is expected largely to prevent 
revolutions and famines in that country in the future, so 
the corresponding plan for America will bring with it a basic, prac- 
tical, scientific ‘‘way out’ from our unemployment. Most of the 
remedies so far applied will for the most part help producers 
and financiers; but there can be no lasting recovery until 
our millions of unemployed are put back at work. 

If we build these four-fold automobile roads we will be 
giving work directly to great masses of our unemployed. 
Indirectly we will increase, perhaps even double, the present 


Autotrams such as this one, driven 
by gas and making seventy miles 
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Mr. Filene’s prophecy that, with 
reorganized transportation, “’I do 
not think it extravagant to say 
that traffic could be doubled’ 
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market for auto-trucks and private automobiles. By so doing 
we will restore a business which, with its enormous direct 
and indirect employing power, is generally admitted to 
have been the basis of the unprecedented prosperity from 
which we have passed into this depression. Incidentally, 
we will give, as I have indicated, an enormously increased 
traffic to the railroads. 

It will be objected that the cost is so huge as to be pro- 
hibitive. But I firmly believe that a fact-finding study will 
show that however great the cost, it will still be less than the 
losses due to the present great mass of unemployment and 
the money which local, state and national governments will 
have to pay for relief if the present situation continues for 
two or three years longer. Assume that only five million 
persons were out of work in the United States last year and 
that each individual lost only $1000 in wages. Both esti- 
mates are undoubtedly too low, yet when so measured, the 
wage loss for the year was five billion dollars, or nearly one 
fifth the capitalized value of all our railroads. In other words, 
we could better afford to abandon our railroads than to 
have five or six years of unemployment at the present rate. 
How much more, then, could we afford not to abandon 
them but to supplement them and make them more produc- 
tive than they have ever been! 

I would not say that the country could not afford the plan 
I have proposed. I would say that the country could not 
afford not to put some such plan into effect. We have already 
expended a grand total of more than fifty billion dollars 
upon existing facilities for getting ourselves and our goods 
from place to place. If we are not getting returns upon the 
investment it is because it is less than adequate and being 
less than adequately handled. To complete the transporta- 
tion system upon the scale which our needs demand would 
add far more to its value than the amount we would have to 
invest. The desperate need of the day is not capital — we 
have as much real capital as we had at the height of the 
boom in 1929 — but a profitable use for capital. 

Palliatives may produce a temporary re-employment 
through inflation and a return of prices “to the standards of 
1928.” But such an effect can be only temporary. To restore 
prosperity on a permanent basis we must dig deep and build 
sound foundations. I believe that the fourfold super-auto- 
highway is in more senses than one literally the road back 
to plenty and security. 
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Crowds line up where a 
large building project 
is going on or whenever 
news comes of increased 
production at the plant 
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A new sign hung up in five American cities 
BY BEULAH AMIDON 


shops, the banks and office blocks, the Genessee Valley 

Trust Building lifts its winged tower above the pavement 
that now covers what was once a western New York ship- 
ping center for the Erie Canal. Here the old waterway, the 
wharfs and warehouses, the locks, the boats themselves, 
have given way to motors and trucks that stream between 
the steel and concrete buildings of Broad Street. Bronze 
tablets here and there commemorate. the beginnings of na- 
tional trade in which the canal played so important a part, 
the men and women who laid the lines of commerce and 
communication between the seaboard and the half-explored 
West. 

Today this old site is the scene of new pioneering. Ask 
for Rochester’s employment center and you are directed 
not to a dingy room on a back street but to this very Genes- 
see Building. You enter modernistic corridors, with “‘stream 


[’ the business district of Rochester, among the stores and 


line” decoration and indirect lighting, where noiseless . 


elevators swoop visitor and clients alike to a suite of offices 
on an upper floor. 

Rochester is one of three locations chosen for these demon- 
' strations of what a public employment service, suitably 
housed, adequately staffed and equipped, may mean to 
workers, employers and to the American community. 
Another is at Philadelphia, and the tri-city set-up in Minne- 
sota is the third. The offices are under public jurisdiction, 
staffed by public employes paid from the treasuries of public 
bodies. That should be borne in mind throughout. But 
state and local agencies are united in the experiments, and 
foundation grants and contributions from employers in 
the various communities have made them possible. They 
are applying lessons learned in the long-established free 
employment systems of England, Germany and Canada, 
learned in our own past if fragmentary experience here in 
the United States. Moreover they are welding scientific 
advances and American inventiveness into the scheme. 

Jess T. Hopkins, director of the Rochester center, recently 
said, ‘“There are two peaks in the employment office pro- 
duction curve: one is applicant load and the other employer 
demand.” Today they are all but swamped under the 
“applicant load” they carry. The principles and skills de- 
veloped in this period of heavy registration 
and relatively low placement will meet a 
new test and have a larger significance 
when re-employment begins; much more 
if and when we reach a new peak load of 
returned industrial and business activity. 
In Minnesota, where the project is going 
forward simultaneously in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth with a coordinating cen- 
tral office on the University of Minnesota 
campus, the experimental period ends in 


June 1933. Without waiting to see the employment service 
function under ‘‘normal” conditions, the state and the 
three cities have appropriated public money to take the 
place of the foundation grants that will be withdrawn at the 
end of this fiscal year. Even in the hard times the demon- 
stration centers have thus made headway in carrying local 
conviction. Let us have a look at them to see why. 

Here in the United States, the promising beginnings of 
our war-time federal service were allowed to dry up. Some 
state and municipal services have been carried on with 
meager appropriations, but save for conspicuous exceptions 
like Cleveland, Milwaukee and the reorganized New York 
State offices, our public employment centers have been 
pretty much alike. The general run of them are housed in 
shabby quarters in run-down streets. Applicants for work 
must confer across a counter at one end of the room knowing 
that every word is audible to other applicants and to the 
office loungers. The procedure has been as dreary and 
humiliating as the place. The clientele has tended inevitably 
to be the “border-line unemployables,” as sociologists have 
tagged them. 


HAT picture was in my mind: when I visited these 

demonstration centers for Survey Graphic. As places of 
business they are examples of good American standards— 
suites of large, light offices in centrally located buildings, 
intelligently laid out, pleasantly furnished, well kept. We 
take for granted such a setting wher. we do business with a 
real-estate firm, an insurance company, a savings bank. 
It is a sharp commentary on our attitude and experience 
that we are surprised to find that a labor exchange can also 
be a dignified and comfortable place. That was my first 
impression at all these centers. True, in each city except 
Philadelphia, the quarters of the old state employment 
service are still in use, housing one or more unskilled and 
semi-skilled divisions. But along with the fresh paint and 
linoleum, there are now small private interviewing rooms 
partitioned off from the main office which mean that appli- 
cants can transact business there in orderly and self-respect- 
ing fashion. 

Your old-type public employment office follows a dull 


In a country where unemployed men looking for work strike 
you for a dime on the streets, good news comes from the 
demonstration employment centers. What they are find- 
ing out in the teeth of the hard times bears on the need for a 
federal-state service and will grow in significance when the 
period of reemployment begins. Their first published ap- 
praisal follows by the industrial editor of Survey Graphic. 
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routine. These demonstration offices fairly hum with activity 
and every day brings lively incidents. There was the morn- 
ing, for instance, when the personnel manager of a Phila- 
delphia department store telephoned in to say, “If you make 
good on this order, you sell yourselves to me.” The order 
was for an Indian and a cowboy, “‘real ones,” for a pageant. 
Now the nationality of each applicant is entered at the 
Philadelphia employment office and the files produced the 
card of a young Indian. So far so good. Then a staff mem- 
ber made the rounds, by telephone, of suburban boarding 
stables and produced a cowboy, complete with rope. The 
order was filled.- 

Sometimes it is the applicant, not the employer, who needs 
out-of-the-ordinary service. Thus a Rochester business 
executive suddenly found himself jobless, due to corporate 
“retrenchment.” He and his family were almost at the end 
of their resources when he registered with the public em- 
ployment office. The director of the commercial and pro- 
fessional division suggested that the man try a “‘letter cam- 
paign,”’ and spent several hours helping him draught an 
effective statement of his training and experience. This the 
applicant sent to one hundred and fifty local employers. 
Ninety-nine of the hundred replies carried the familiar 
promise of an interview if a suitable opening occurred. The 
hundredth resulted in a permanent connection as financial 
secretary for a savings and loan association. 

It isn’t, of course, these dramatic bits that make up the 
stream of work. At each center the day’s load varies with the 
weather, with reports or rumors of a new construction 
project or “‘a big selling campaign,” with a lay-off at some 
local plant, with the day of the week and the turn of the 
season. One Monday morning when I was in Philadelphia 
more than eighteen hundred people came to the office, many 
to renew their applications, as they are expected to do at 
intervals, more thawfive hundred to register for the first time. 
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elphia’s old public employment center, typical of American standards, was a dreary, 
little-used place, inadequately staffed and equipped, patronized mainly by the unskilled 
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The primary fact of the 
demonstration program, the 
thing that was borne in upon 
me again and again in the 
course of my inquiry, is that 
despite present conditions, 
the offices are connecting all 
sorts and conditions of people 
with jobs. They do not create 
the jobs of course. In most in- 
stances, some one would have 
gotten them. The point is 
that the waiting time has 
been cut down because a 
labor market has been cre- 
ated, to which people who 
have work of a given sort to 
offer may turn. In Rochester 
in the first ten months of 
1932, more than thirteen 
thousand men and women 
registered and over a third of 
them were placed. The three 
Minnesota cities are in a 
region that did not have a 
boom, and is having less of a 
slump than over-expanded 
industrial areas. For the first 
ten months of 1932, 59,110 
men and women registered 
with the three Minnesota offices, of whom 23,425 were 
placed, 40 percent of them in permanent positions. 

With general unemployment, such showings do ‘not of 
course supply an answer to the need for jobs, but they give 


promise of what may be anticipated once conditions are © 


more nearly normal. 


HAT are some of the positive contributions of these 
experiments to our knowledge of what should go to 
make up an effective public employment service in an Ameri- 
can community? Let me begin with the contacts made with 
applicant and employer, the two principals who must be 
brought together, and then with the community as a whole. 
The demonstration centers are agreed that, as Richard 
Neustadt, director of the Philadelphia experiment puts it: 


The man or woman who registers at a public employment 
bureau should have the same quality of service that he would have 
if he went to another business office to sign up for a telephone or to 
get schedules and rates for a transcontinental trip. To this business- 
like effectiveness must be added an extra measure of humanness. 
For the unit with which the public employment office deals isn’t a 
*phone connection or a railroad ticket, but a human being, and 
just now he is apt to be a human being in desperate need. There’s 
no place for sentimentality in an employment office. But there’s 
rock bottom need for courtesy and good humor, patience and 
understanding. 


Each office has appropriate divisions of space and staff 
to take care of different occupational groups: technical and 
professional, sales and clerical, skilled trades, industrial 
workers, domestic and institutional workers, unskilled labor. 
The service set-up in itself shows that, unlike old style offices 
where casual laborers were the chief patrons, the demon- 
stration centers are concerned with the employment prob- 
lems of almost every type of wage-earner. 

From eight or eight-thirty in the morning until theinter- 


viewing is over for the day a staff member is seated at a desk 
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near the entrance to greet each applicant 
and direct him to the proper division. 
Each division also has a ‘‘receptionist”’ 
who helps fill out cards where such assist- 
ance is needed, answers questions and 
handles renewals. After John Jones has 
filled in his blank, he waits his turn for an 
interview. This means a private confer- 
ence with a staff member who is a special- 
ist in a particular occupational field and 
knows its requirements. In these hard 
times the demonstration offices find that, 
in many instances, it is part of the inter- 
viewer’s job to listen to stories of discour- 
agement and tragic need. Many applicants 
who have “held out against the charities” 
will talk freely to these listeners, of whom 
they are asking not relief but work. 

“There comes a time when a man 
just has to have a safety valve,” the con- 
sultant who handles skilled mechanics in 
St. Paul told me. “If we can supply that we are rendering a 
service to the applicant and to the community.” 

A young truck driver had the same thing in mind when I 
talked with him while he was waiting to see one of the inter- 
viewers in the Philadelphia office. He had had no steady 
work since April 1930, though he can “‘follow four or five 
trades.” Since his registration in August, he had obtained 
several odd jobs through the office “‘and I had one long spell 
—nearly three weeks, in a garage.’ He and his wife and 
child “‘get along somehow, but a fellow can’t help worrying. 
I like for something to bring me up here. You’d think they’d 
just shoot you in and out, but they always got time to chin a 
little. Even if they can’t land you a job, they sure do make 
you feel better.” 

The employer plays an important role in the demonstra- 
tion centers. Calls for workers come in by telephone, by 
mail, or through a personal visit to the office. In any case, 
an employer is referred to the appropriate division which is 
in touch with the type of worker required and which in two 
of the demonstrations has already carried on a sifting-out 
process of definite value to him. All applicants are required 
to give the names and addresses of previous employers, with 
dates of employment, salary, work performed, and reasons 
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Where applicants for technical, office and sales positions in Philadelphia 
make out their blanks and wait their turn to confer with the interviewers 
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Waiting room of the men's industrial section in the new Philadelphia set-up, 
seen from the doorway of one of the division’s six private interview rooms 


why the employment terminated. The Minnesota and 
Rochester offices check these references by telephone or let- 
ter before the applicant is referred for a job. Each office lay- 
out includes one or more small private rooms set aside as 
“‘outside interview rooms,’ where employers and applicants 
may talk things over together. Such a meeting place is often 
a convenience to both parties, particularly where an open- 
ing in another city, a suburban domestic situation, or a farm 
position is to be filled. 

Unlike the German employment system where employers 
are required to notify the public office of vacancies, the 
American experiments have had to “‘sell” their service 
to firms and individuals. Applicants are registered and in- 
terviewed only in the morning. Staff members devote the 
afternoons to contacts with employers. They visit plants, 
stores, offices, gathering information about possible open- 
ings, job requirements, wages and working conditions. At 
the same time they give information about the service 
offered the employer in filling openings quickly, satisfac- 
torily and without cost to him or to the worker. 

The progress that results from this persistent effort was 
illustrated by the report given by William H. Stead, director 
of the Minnesota project, in a paper read at the last meeting 
of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services. This covered the 
fourteen months ending September 1, 


1932: 


The members of the staff have made 2189 
employer contacts or visits, each of them re- 
ported in full. As a result of these contacts, a 
total of two thousand employers have used the 
service, most of them a number of times. This 
figure does not include individual employers of 
domestics, farm labor and casual workers. . . . 
These two thousand employers have placed 
érders for 35,212 workers; 42,735 applicants 
have been referred for consideration, and 
33,402 verified placements have resulted. 
Approximately 40 percent of these placements 
are regular or permanent positions. 


An increasing number of employers are 
now doing all their recruiting through the 
demonstration centers. Two mail order 
houses in the Twin Cities, each employing 
several hundred clerical workers, consider 
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only applicants who come with a card of introduction from 
the office. Similarly, a number of Minnesota department 
stores, the home offices of two or three insurance companies 
and some manufacturing concerns are clearing all openings 
through it. The Hennepin County Medical Association and 
the Ramsey County Den- 
tal Council use the Twin 
City offices to secure all 
the clerical and technical 
help needed by their mem- 
bers. The Allied Engineer- 
ing Societies of Philadel- 
phia asked the public 
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Y’s, the church societies, social agencies and so on. The 
dream of the demonstrations is a complete clearing-house 
service, saving the applicant the worry and expense of 
tramping from office to office, from registering at the fee- 
charging agencies, running want ads, or turning to social 
agencies for placement as 
well as for relief. 

In Duluth and St. Paul, 
the demonstration centers 
handle the labor for all 
public projects, including 
work relief. Any person 
wishing public employ- 
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service in the Engineers’ 
Club and give it technical 
supervision. The service, 
while staffed and financed 
by the engineering socie- 
ties, actually functions as a cog 
division of the public em- Pate rl 
ployment office. 

The twenty-four Roch- 
ester firms that put into 
effect a cooperative unem- 
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record checked in the city 
work unit, just as in any 
other division. His appli- 
cation is next cleared 
through the relief agencies. 
He is thus doubly classified: 
by the employment office 
according to his ability, by 
the relief agencies accord- 
ing to his need. Under this 
plan, Peter Olson, out of 


ployment insurance plan 
last month are using the 
public employment center 


Job Description 


work since April, with a 
wife and four young chil- 
dren and no resources of 


as the registration office 
for all laid-off employes. 
When these firms find it 
necessary to go outside 
their own files in filling 
vacancies they will turn to 
the center for help. 

The program of the 
demonstration offices calls 
for the cooperation not 
only of employers and workers but of the community at 
large. The centers have had the backing of special groups, 
serving as links. between the demonstrations and the districts 
they serve. The Tri-City Employment Stabilization Com- 
mittee to which the control of the three offices was delegated 
by the Minnesota State Industrial Commission, includes 
representatives of the state and city governments, employers, 
labor and the university. The Philadelphia office operates 
under a State Employment Commission of five members, 
established by the special act of the legislature creating the 
demonstration center. Similarly, the Rochester office is 
controlled by a State Advisory Council on Employment 
Problems, appointed by the state industrial commissioner. 
Each office also has a local sponsoring committee, and 
Philadelphia and Rochester have technical advisory com- 
mittees that include personnel managers, statisticians, 
representatives of social agencies and organized labor and 
an economist or two. 

Beginnings have been made in coordinating existing 
placement services. In Philadelphia for example, the office 
of the State Bureau of Rehabilitation, the junior employ- 
ment service of the Board of Education, aad the Philadelphia 
state office of the Division of Licensed Agencies, have all 
been brought into the demonstration set-up, though each 
has maintained its own identity. Severa! of the centers have 
taken over the placement work formerly done locally by the 
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his own, takes precedence 
over Hans Schmidt, equally 
strong and _ skilled, but 
without dependents. The 
Blake family on the other 
hand must be carried by 
relief agencies, because Ed, 
an unskilled ne’er-do-well, 
with a bad temper and a 
weakness for liquor, is 
rated “‘D” by the employment office. His chance for a 
job goes to Joe Brown, whose family is in need and whose 
training and record give him an “A” rating as a worker. 

In a recent report, Dr. Stead states, ‘““The operation of 
these non-political employment units . . . has the strong 
support of organized labor, of employers and even of public 
officials who are glad to be relieved of the pressure involved 
in trying to satisfy the multitude with the extremely limited 
job patronage available.” 
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fcr it all the demonstration offices are being used 
as employment service laboratories. Nowhere is their 
experimental character so clear as in their record-keeping. 
Application cards, order cards, work histories, sheets for 
summarizing the day’s business or the week’s business, “‘fol- 
low-up”? forms, field-visit reports, methods of filing, cross- 
index schemes—there is almost no end to their eager 
resourceful “let’s try this.” Office problems are only the 
beginning. The records yield curves of business activity and 
employment and afford a factual basis for the wider reaches 
of the work. | 

In Minnesota, the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute is carrying forward, as three simultaneous but 
related projects, the employment service; a study of indus- 
trial change in the Northwest; and individual studies of the 
unemployed. These last have to do with personality factors 
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in unsteady employment and with the vocational guidance 
and training questions involved. All three projects draw on 
the records of the employment offices. In Rochester there 
is intensive study of interviewing, office procedure, voca- 
tional guidance. Available figures on seasonal unemploy- 
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were far apart (Chart II.) The office placed Miss X in a 
bakery wrapping bread, a job calling for high finger dex- 
terity and no clerical aptitude whatever. She did the work 
well and enjoyed it. Unfortunately, the happy ending of this 
placement story was marred by the mother who, “‘mortified 


ment in New York State 
and in the local area are 
being charted preliminary 
to a survey which should 
throw light on whether it 
is possible to dovetail the 
working forces of plants 
and industries that have 
different peak seasons. 
Similarly, the research 
group attached to the 
Philadelphia office is now 
analyzing census material 
and other industrial statis- 
tics as well as forty thou- 
sand registration cards, to 
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to death” at having her 
daughter ‘‘in factory 
work” insisted that she 
give up her job and re- 
sume her search for office 
employment. 

ikem Miss Xen eine 2, 
came to the office with a 
history of job failure. 
Twenty-four years old, 
with a good school record, 
he had failed in turn as 
emessenger boy, bakery 
worker, lathe and press 
operator, machine-shop 
foreman, filling-station at- 
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(Chart III). After a con- 
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were trained. Minnesota 
is also trying to isolate the 
skills and personality fac- 
tors making for success in given occupational groups. In this 
inquiry, 108 clerical workers selected by their fellow- 
workers and their superiors as the “‘best”’ in their respective 
offices have served as the first subjects for a series of tests by 
Marion S. Trabue and his research associates. From these 
tests the research staff made a “‘profile’’ of the successful 
clerical worker. This is not an old-fashioned silhouette, but 
a line that charts education, skills and personality. Compared 
with the run of us, he is above the average in formal edu- 
cation and in educational capacity, high in ability to re- 
member names and numbers, below the average in ability 
to judge size and form, higher in finger dexterity, and with 
the average of the population at 50, he tests around 40 in 
nervous stability, self-sufficiency, extroversion and domi- 
nance (see Chart I). 

I saw how such a profile may be put to practical use. 
Miss X was a twenty-year-old applicant at the Minne- 
apolis office. While she had graduated from highschool and 
taken a business course she had not made good as a clerical 
worker. The girl’s “profile,” based on the same tests that 
had been given to the successful clerical workers, showed 
that her chief asset was her finger dexterity. At every other 
point her “profile” and that of the selected clerical workers 
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important concern. A fol- 
low-up by the employment 
center indicates that he 
is happy in his present work and that he is assured of 
advancement when conditions improve. 

Neither the Minnesota nor Rochester offices employ 
psychological testing as an infallible yardstick; they make 
no attempt to apply it generally. It is as yet just another tool. 
So far, their experience indicates that it is likely to prove 
increasingly valuable in certain phases of public employ- 
ment service. Several Twin City employers have discovered 
that such tests furnish a better index of a worker’s ability 
than does “‘experience.” They are now asking that appli- 
cants referred to them by the office be first tested, and 
recommended on the basis of the test results rather than on 
their work history and references from former employers. 

On another side these experiments have defined more 
sharply some of the difficulties which interfere with the 
development of employment services. As in all undertakings, 
“personality” furnishes a lot of the sand that gets in the gear 
box. Here the demonstration offices have faced a three-way 
problem. Each experiment was superimposed on an existing 
public employment office. This meant taking over into the 
new staff a group of people used to the old ways, who had 
had little or no contact with modern personnel outlook and 
practices. In some instances, the hold-over members have 
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been eager to join in the 
staff training programs and 
many of them have become 


valuable members of the 
new teams. Others have Indust 
resisted the new order, stir- ABC 


ring up trouble in the office 
and in the community. 

The demonstration cen- 
ters are having their share of 
a second and perhaps unend- 
ing conflict. You hear from 
the “‘practical” workers that 
they are hindered by the 
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control.” With this strong 
statement as a foundation, 
the Commission has been 
able to block such attempts 
at political interference with 
the center as occasionally 
developed. Minnesota has 
had similar difficulties, but 
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the Farmer-Labor party 


which carried state and 


municipal elections last No- 


vember has pledged whole- 


hearted backing to the pres- 


demands of the _ research 


ent public-employment 
administration. 
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You hear from the research 
staff that careless and _ in- 
complete records defeat their 
use of them. It remains to be 
seen where an equilibrium 
will be reached; but as the 
long-range values of the 
research come to be recog- 
nized and as_ experience 
whittles down records to the 
essentials a working balance will probably be struck 
which will serve both ends. 

Finally, there has been the problem of political inter- 
ference which is encountered everywhere in public service. 
Backed by the interest and cooperation of the state industrial 
commissioner, Frances Perkins, the Rochester demonstra- 
tion has been helped, not hindered, by its public-service 
character. Governor Pinchot, when the Philadelphia demon- 
stration opened, wrote the members of the State Employ- 
ment Commission: “The first and all important step to the 
success of the Philadelphia experiment means its severance 
from all political affiliations. . . . All of its appointments 
must be made clearly on the basis of experience and tech- 
nical training for this highly important endeavor. . . 
This work must be honestly and equally free from political 
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Chart. I. Minnesota's yardstick of clerical ability: above, 
the profile chart based on tests of 108 successful office 
workers. Below, individual profiles show lack of clerical 
ability in one applicant, the marked aptitude of another 


Another set of problems 
arises in these days of de- 
pression when workers will 
“work for anything’ and 
employers are tempted to 
offer jobs at less than a living 
wage. The three demonstra- 
tion offices hold that as 
public labor exchanges, they 
are required to accept and 
offer every order that comes 
in, making sure only that it involves neither “‘moral hazard” 
nor a strike or lockout situation. The applicant, referred to 
the job, must make his own decision. As the demonstrations 
see it, they have neither law-making nor law-enforcement 
functions. They have, however, recording functions, and 
such offices may supply public opinion in the future with a 
factual basis for policy-making just as our health depart- 
ments supply us with a basis for sanitary control. 

There remains the problem of financial support. Backing 
has been secured for these experiments from states and 
cities, foundations and local employers. Philadelphia has 
operated under a special state appropriation, matched by a 
grant from the Spelman Fund of New York. About 10 
percent of its annual budget has been contributed by 
Philadelphia business men. The Rochester office has had the 
use of the money appropriated for a state employment office 
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in the city, supplemented by 
grants from the Spelman 
Fund, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the New York Foun- 
dation, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce which 
has contributed about 10 
percent of the center’s budget. 
The Minnesota demonstra- 
tion has had a state appro- 
priation, city money from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and a Spelman grant, some- 
what larger than the state 
appropriation the first year, 
substantially smaller the sec- 
ond. The allied research 
projects in Minnesota have 
been financed by Carnegie 
and Rockefeller grants. All 
the private funds which have 
thus balanced the budgets of 
these employment centers 
were given for a demonstra- 
tion period with the hope that 
the offices would be carried on 
thereafter as public services. 

The immediate future of the Minnesota and Rochester 
experiments is secure. In Rochester, foundation support was 
given on the basis of a three to five year experiment, the 
third year of which will terminate in December 1933. The 
Minnesota demonstration has the backing of the political 
party in power and of the cities it serves. In the second ex- 
perimental year, increased public appropriations covered a 
40 percent decrease in private funds. For 1933, Minneapolis 
has raised its appropriation for public employment service 
from $4400 to $15,000. St. Paul, with a budget cut of a 
million dollars, increased its 1932 appropriation to the 
center from $3500 to $10,900. Duluth, which had previously 
given no city money to the service, has set aside $4000 for 
this year. The newly elected legislature has before it a re- 
quest to raise the annual state appropriation for the service 
from $35,000 to $52,903. In spite of a six million dollar cut 
in recommended appropriations, the state budget commis- 
sioner has included this request in full and favorable action 
seems assured. 


ee outlook in Philadelphia is less certain. It will be 
necessary for the 1933 legislature to pass a bill renewing 
the special appropriation for the State Employment Com- 
mission, after which the request can go to the Foundation 
for a similar amount. If the legislative support is not forth- 
coming, the experiment will have to stand as a hopeful 
beginning, limited by the inadequate time and the excep- 
tional difficulties of a brief period during an acute depression. 

Even in these trial periods, the demonstration offices have 
given us a new local picture. In the midst of the hard times, 
they have connected thousands of jobless people with paying 
jobs. Beyond their placement service they have shown what 
public employment centers can. and should afford every 
American industrial community, as a basis for understand- 
ing and dealing with our continuing problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment. 


Psychologists in the Minneapolis public employment center give tests to determine the 
clerical and mechanical abilities of applicants who pose special placement problems 
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How the development of a state system is aided by having 
one office on such a laboratory basis is described in the 
annual report of Fritz Kaufman, director of the Employ- 
ment Division of the New York State Department of Labor: 


The public-employment center of Rochester . . . has been of 
tremendous value in the development of the state service during the 
past year [1932]. . . . In planning and carrying out our training 
program, the selection and layout of our new quarters and in the 
development of new techniques their counsel has been invaluable. 
The studies of employment technique made by the center have 
enabled the state center to change and develop its procedure along 
more scientific lines. The development of new forms and records 
for the service has been studied by the center during the past year. 
As a result of this work, the service will shortly be able to adopt 
up-to-date machinery through which its reports and information 
will be made of value to commerce and industry. 


We must also realize that any scheme of public employ- 
ment insurance in this country will call for a coordinated 
system of public employment offices to serve as registration 
centers for the unemployed and for available jobs and to 
weed out malingering. Abroad such offices also handle the 
insurance payments. 

As local experiments, these centers have demonstrated 
not only a state but a national need. Again and again staff 
members pointed out to me how the individual offices are 
hampered by being unrelated enterprises rather than units 
in a country-wide scheme. Their records and experience 
show that even in a depression, differences in climate, in the 
supply of raw materials, in market demand, style changes 
and the manufacturing operations that cater to them 
accentuate an over-supply of labor at one point, while at 
another, factories or canneries may be running extra shifts 
and calling for more workers. These peaks and troughs of 
activity are of course sharper and more frequent in ‘‘normal” 
times. Similarly there is a shifting demand for skills. 

The resulting flow of labor is not determined by city or 
state lines. It is to the advantage of (Continued on page 128) 


GEORGIA JUSTICE ON TRIAL 


BY WINTHROP D. LANE 


Ne the destiny of a culprit but, in some sense, a phase 


of civilization seemed to be the issue before Governor 

A. Harry Moore of New Jersey when, the week before 
Christmas, he refused to extradite Robert E. Burns to 
Georgia. Seldom has an extradition case attracted such wide 
attention. Crowds packed the Assembly chamber in the 
state capitol in Trenton throughout the hearing—demon- 
strative crowds, all on the side of the culprit. Newspapers 
had been carrying the story for days. Would Burns be 
extradited? If not, what would be the grounds of the refusal? 
For nearly four hours facts and argument were laid at the 
governor’s feet. And when the decision had been announced, 
one wondered whether the verdict was on a man or a penal 
method—on the undersized, bespectacled “fugitive from 
justice” with a guard at either elbow, or on a conception of 
preventing crime that has its roots in years long past. 

Concerning some of the facts there will always be dispute, 
or at least varying interpretation. Burns came home from the 
War, an honorably discharged soldier. His work in a medical 
detachment had been to attend the wounded and bury the 
dead. At once his family noticed that he was changed— 
nervous, erratic, unstable; his brother, the Rev. Vincent G. 
Burns, of Palisade, New Jersey, later said that he was a 
‘typical shell-shock case.’’ Whatever the exact nature of his 
disturbance, he grew more and more despondent and finally 
left home. 

Next came word that he had been arrested in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Authoritative confirmation of all details of his 
crime is lacking. According to Burns, he was half-persuaded, 
half-forced, into the robbery (with two other men) of a 
grocery store; the proceeds of the robbery were $5.80. The 
ringleader, one Flagg, carried a gun. Attempts have been 
made to represent Burns’ part in the affair as more significant 
than he himself states. No denial is made that this was his 
first crime and that the theft netted $5.80. 

He was sentenced to from six to ten years in prison. 
In Georgia this means becoming a member of a county chain 
gang. Various Georgia officials have since sought to justify 
this sentence. It is a sentence bordering on the barbarous. 
In a community where penology is enlightened, of course, a 
judge, facing such a situation, would have wished to know 
something about Burns. He would have asked questions: 
Where did he come from? What is his past? Has he a criminal 
record? Was he mentally unwell? Is there a likelihood of his 
committing further crimes? Certainly the judge would have 
wanted to learn something about Burns’ associates and 
family. From whatever angle viewed, the case appears to 
have been one suggesting the supervision of a probation 
officer.. The discrepancy between that and a six-year 
minimum in a chain gang is too vast to be overlooked. It is 
precisely because so many Georgia officials have sought to 
justify this sentence that one ponders the penal system of 
Georgia with distress and bewilderment. 

Burns escaped—it is hardly necessary here to tell how. 
He went to Chicago and in the course of the next seven years 
rebuilt his life. Whether he rebuilt it with quite the success, 
or made himself quite the person of importance, that he 
describes in his book, I Am a Fugitive From a Georgia Chain 
Gang, is perhaps also somewhat beside the point. He rebuilt 


When the governor of New Jersey refused 
the request of the governor of Georgia for 
the extradition of a man who had escaped 
from a chain gang he may have dealt a 
body blow at an archaic form of punishment. 
A committee of prominent Georgians has 
asked the legislature to make an investigation 


it; most autobiographies suffer from over-statement. Burns 
rose steadily in the importance of his work and in the amount 
of money that he earned. Many people in Chicago now had 
a high regard for him. And then came another crash. 

On a morning in May, 1929, two men entered his office. 
One pulled a gun and the other flashed a badge. They were 
detectives from Georgia, come to take him back. 

It is difficult not to dwell for a minute on that scene. In 
1927 a man escaped from the criminal wing of the New 
Jersey State Hospital for Mental Diseases in Trenton; his 
crime was robbery. He was later found in Los Angeles. Two 
officials left New Jersey to try to return him. They called 
on Governor Rolph and asked for the extradition of the 
culprit. Governor Rolph looked into the case. He found that 
the man had established himself and was doing well. 
Believing that justice would be promoted by the man’s 
remaining at liberty, Governor Rolph wired the governor 
of New Jersey asking that extradition proceedings be 
dropped. The governor of New Jersey, with the California 
facts before him, acquiesced and wired his representatives to 
come home. They came home, leaving the man behind 
them. There is a strange parallel between this case and the 
Burns case. It is offered with the idea that if Georgia wishes 
to learn how other states sometimes act in these situations, 
she may find in this instance a sample. 


N Chicago a vigorous legal fight started. Burns resisted 

extradition. He was going through the first of his extradi- 
tion fights. Many parts of that fight were almost identical 
with his later New Jersey fight. Newspapers gave front page 
space to the story; prominent people came to his support; 
friends rallied round him. He was waging a losing battle, 
however, when there appeared in Chicago an important 
person—no less than Vivian Stanley, one of the Prison 
Commissioners of Georgia. 

It has been repeatedly stated that while in Chicago Mr. 
Stanley insisted that if Burns would return voluntarily to 
Georgia he would be paroled, or pardoned within ninety 
days, and that he would not be forced to work again in a 
chain gang. Burns declares that he acted on this representa- 
tion, believing it to be a promise, his motive being to clear 
his record of the charge of being a fugitive from justice. 
While Governor Moore was hearing the case in Trenton, a 
telegram arrived from Judge Joseph B. Cook, of Chicago. 


It read: ““My recollection is Stanley stated if Burns returned - 


to Georgia voluntarily he would be released either by parole 
or pardon within ninety days.” Georgia explains its failure 
to live up to this agreement by saying that Stanley did not 
have authority to make any such promise. 
Burns returned to Georgia, voluntarily—and instead of 
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being released within ninety days found himself back 
in a county chain gang (first Campbell and then Troupe 
County), and the time continuing to pass. Month after 
month went by. Hope that the Commissioners would parole 
him first faded and then went out. He once more became 
desperate; he concluded that the only plan was to compel 
him to complete his term (six to ten years) in a chain gang. 
This, he says, he would not do. And so, something more than 
a year after his voluntary return, he made his second escape. 
This time he went to New Jersey, the state where his 
brother lived. Now, indeed, he was a fugitive. Afraid to 
show his face, he stayed in hiding—and began to write his 
book, published presently by the Vanguard Press. As pub- 
lished, this is a well-written and dramatic recital of his 
experiences. It has been attacked, of course, as highly- 
colored and inaccurate. In important respects the book is 
probably more accurate than its harshest critics allow, but 
no detailed opinion about it need be expressed here, since 
the information concerning Georgia chain gangs presented 
in this article is drawn from more authoritative sources. 


NE fact may, however, be mentioned. Mr. Burns has 

been referred to as the “‘wealthy Mr. Burns.” Justifica- 
tion for the adjective is supposed to rest on the money re- 
ceived by him from the book and from the movie made from 
the book. (The movie appeared under the title I Am a 
Fugitive From a Chain Gang, the name of the state of 
Georgia being deleted.) At the hearing before Governor 
‘Moore the statement was made by Burns’ attorneys that 
for the book he received the flat sum of $400 (not much) and 
from the movie $6100. Not even in a depression does this 
justify the word “wealthy.” With the money from the movie 
he acquired, or became part owner, of a small gift and noy- 
elty shop in the urban section of New Jersey—and that is 
where he is today. 

When the movie was put on the screen in Trenton (a few 
months ago) Burns and his brother made nightly speeches 
from the stage of the theater where it was being shown. In 
his own speech Burns pointed out respects in which the 
movie departed from the facts of his own experience, as set 
forth in his book. More important, however, was the fact 
that he was now out of hiding. Once again, the stage was 
set for the arrival of Georgia detectives—and once again 
they appeared. Burns had his second extradition fight on his 
hands—and this time, AOE SSE Ny there was to be no 
question of a voluntary return.’ 

The law on extradition is interesting. The Federal 
Constitution, by Article IV, Section II, paragraph 2, 
provides that “‘a person charged . . . with crime, who shall 
flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime.” This would appear to settle the 
matter, were there no such things as Congressional enforce- 
ment acts and Supreme Court decisions. The first enforce- 
ment act was passed by Congress in 1793 and declared that 
whenever the executive of one state demanded a fugitive 
from the executive of another state, “‘it shall be the duty” 
of the second executive to cause the fugitive to be delivered 
up to the agent of the first. 

Not until 1860, in the case of Kentucky v. Dennison, did 
the Supreme Court of the United States pass upon the 
- language of this statute. In that opinion the court held: 


The words “‘it shall be the duty,” in ordinary legislation, imply 
the assertion of the power to command and to coerce obedience. 
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But looking to the. subject-matter of this law . . . the court is of 
opinion, the words “‘it shall be the duty” were not used as man- 
datory and compulsory, but as declaratory of the moral duty which 
this compact created, when Congress had provided the mode of 
carrying it into execution. The act does not provide any means to 
compel the execution of this duty, nor inflict any punishment for 
neglect or refusal on the part of the executive of the state; nor is 
there any clause or provision in the Constitution which arms the 
government of the United States with this power. . . . And we 
think it clear, that the federal government, under the Constitution, 
has no power to impose on a state officer, as such, any duty what- 
ever, and compel him to performit. .. . 

This again, then, would seem to settle the matter. The 
Supreme Court says the words “‘it shall be the duty” were 
not used as mandatory or compulsory and that the federal 
government has no power to impose on a state officer any 
duty whatever and compel him to perform it. To a layman 
this language seems clear—and it is worth noting that the 
decision in this case was written by Chief ence Taney, 
who four years earlier had rendered the decision in the Dred 
Scott case! 

A new enforcement act was passed a few years ago by 
Congress, but its language, in pertinent respects, is identical 
with the act of 1793 and in the absence of any judicial 
interpretation of it the words of Chief Justice Taney appear 
still to express the opinion of the Court. 

Lawyers, however, are fertile in argument, and it is not 
difficult to point to the original words of the Constitution 
and contend that it is a moral duty of every governor to 
deliver up a fugitive upon demand from another governor. 
Some state courts have, in substance, taken this position, and 
some governors have accepted it. Other governors have 
insisted that they may decide each case on its merits. The 
fact is that whenever extradition is proposed you can get up 
a legal argument. Another fact is that there are many cases 
in which extradition has been refused—and for a variety of 
reasons. And a third fact is that apparently each governor 
may do as his conscience and judgment direct him—and 
there is no way in which he can be coerced. Governor Moore 
took the view that he could decide the case on its merits— 
and so stated in denying the application. He thus, in a case 
attracting wide attention, put one more precedent in the 
list of those in which extradition was refused. 


HAT did he mean by “‘deciding the case on its merits’’? 

He did not say and it is therefore improper to guess. It 
is permissible to point out, however, that as the hearing in 
the Assembly chamber progressed one could not escape the 
feeling that it was Georgia’s way of handling offenders, and 
not a single individual, that was on trial. This way of 
handling offenders has been on trial before. It is not confined 
to Georgia; some other Southern states have it. Without 
choking the record with detail, let us look at some of 
the evidence. 

Most offenders in Georgia are transferred by the state to 
county supervision and control. They then become members 
of road camps or chain gangs. These gangs occupy central 
stockades, on cage wagons in some instances, at night, and 
during the day work at places to which they are taken, being 
employed largely in the construction and repair of roads. 
The state has little control over their treatment after they 
have been transferred to the counties. Too many of the 
guards and minor officials in charge of them are men of 
brutal impulses. Conditions vary from county to county, in 
some being notably insanitary and cruel. A steel cage wagon, 
on wheels, is the only housing accommodation at night for 
some of the gangs. Chains are used (Continued on page 126) 


Line-up for examination on return from work 


FOCUSING ON THE CHAIN GANG 


Words in themselves convey little, books can be left unread, 
but hundreds of thousands of inveterate movie goers are at 
present visualizing what the chain-gang method of handling 
convicts means by the release of Warner Brothers’ picture, | 
Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, made from Robert E. 
Burns’ book. They see men working, eating, sleeping in heavy 
chains, see them chained together in the trucks that take them 
out to road jobs, chained together into their bunks at night, 
At the end of the term of imprisonment they see them shuffle 
out of sight, unencumbered legs still wide-spread from the 
habit of carrying chains. Other harrowing details of an 
anachronistic penal system are omitted; this much is undoubt- 
edly effective, to judge from the impressive silence in 
which audiences sit through this unusual motion picture. 


Courtesy Warner Brothers 


THE SOCIAL DETERRENT 
OF OUR NATIONAL SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 


WITH CORRECTIVES SUGGESTED BY THE COURAGEOUS LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN 


BY JANE ADDAMS 


UR national self-righteousness, often honestly dis- 
@ guised as patriotism, in one aspect is part of that 
adolescent self-assertion sometimes crudely ex- 
pressed, both by individuals and nations, in sheer boasting, 
which the United States has never quite outgrown. In 
another aspect it is that complacency which we associate 
with the elderly who, feeling justified by their own successes, 
have completely lost the faculty of self-criticism. Innocent 
as such a combination may be, it is unfortunate that it 
should have been intensified at this particular moment when 
humility of spirit and a willingness to reconsider existing 
institutions are so necessary to world salvation. 

To illustrate, with perhaps the most handsome offer con- 
cerning the war debts which has issued from Washington, 
the one recently made by Senator. Borah: He suggests that 
the cancellation of war debts owed by the Allied European 
nations to the United States be considered with the pro- 
vision that the nations taking advantage of the offer shall 
consent to reduce their armaments. Nothing could be fairer 
except that the United States makes no proposition to 
disarm itself. This is doubtless due to the fact that we are so 
sure that our own intentions are beneficent, that our army is 
small, and that no one could suspect us of unworthy ambi- 
tions. We really are confident of our own righteousness, but 
that very fact may make the offer unacceptable, although 
editorial writers and other molders of public opinion remind 
us that the United States acquired no territory from the final 
terms of the peace settlement and that we are at least en- 
titled to state the terms upon which our just debts shall be 
cancelled. 

The argument presents the very essence of the spirit we 
are discussing—falling back upon the righteousness of one 
act as an excuse for not attempting another. It is as if Wil- 
liam Penn, having bought from the Indians every acre of 
land in his own royal grant, should use as an argument that 
because other settlements had often obtained their virgin 
land by force or guile, he was at liberty to 
use his permission from the king to collect 
tribute from the very Indians he had treated 
so fairly. Of course if logic had been substi- 
tuted for morality, the second line of action 
would have destroyed the intrinsic moral 
value of the first. 

It is not difficult to trace the historic 
beginning of such a national self-righteous- 
ness. The persecuted religious sects which 
first settled so much of the Atlantic Coast 
were naturally convinced that they bore 
witness to the highest truth and were there- 
fore chosen people. William Penn himself, 
in his journeys to Holland and the Palati- 
nate, said that he visited the various com- 
munities ‘‘who were of a separating and 
seeking turn of mind,” and in spite of his 
insistence upon religious freedom, he was 


from first to last surrounded by a good many “‘come-outers.” 
These very separatists, from Plymouth to Philadelphia, who 
ultimately federated into the Thirteen Colonies, probably 
achieved it as much through a similarity of temperament 
as through a common devotion to political doctrines. They 
undoubtedly bequeathed both to their successors, and cer- 
tainly the former made a very good foundation for this 
national trait. 

Another historic manifestation of the spirit of superiority 
so easily turned into self-righteousness, may be discovered 
as early as 1830 in a national attitude toward the European 
immigrants who came over in ever increasing numbers until 
by 1913 the annual arrivals were more than a million. A 
consciousness of superiority constantly tended to exalt the 
earlier Americans and to put the immigrants into a class by 
themselves, until it became an obvious deterrent and was 
responsible for several social maladjustments. 


Bie for our tardiness in protective legislation com- 
pared with other civilized nations. Naturally every 
approach to labor problems in the United States had to do 
with immigrants who formed the bulk of the wage-earning 
population, and it is quite likely that Americans were less 
concerned for the well-being of aliens than they would have 
been for their own kinfolk. By a curious twist, in the course 
of time it came to be considered patriotic to oppose govern- 
mental measures for workmen’s compensation, for unem- 
ployment insurance, or for old-age security, because such 
legislation was not needed by the successful self-made 
American. As our cities developed overcrowded tenements, 
sweating systems, a high infant deathrate—and many an- 
other familiar aspect of hastily organized and unregulated 
industry—all such social disorders became associated in . 
the public mind with the immigrant. We had no such im- 
passioned study of poverty as marked the decade of 1880 in 
England, by Charles Booth and Rountree; no such social 


For a long time Miss Addams had wanted to point out ‘‘the 
useless miscarriages of good intent’’ due to what Viscount 
Cecil recently described as that ‘‘nationalism which grew up in 
the nineteenth century to become an intense and dangerous 
force in the twentieth.” The chance came with the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of William Penn. “As 
doughty explorer of the human soul,” she writes, “I felt that Penn 
would prove a fine protagonist of my theme, and perhaps not 
only afford illustration but, as was his custom, actual illumina- 
tion.’’ Miss Addams was in fact so emboldened by his life and 
letters that she ventured to imitate him in another matter. Penn 
used very long captions for his numerous books and tracts. 
Hence the seventeenth-century title of her Founders’ Day address. 
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compunction as that produced by the prolonged dockers’ 
strike in East London. The English conscience was thor- 
oughly aroused and during the 80’s the House of Commons 
came to believe that representative government was per- 
forming its legitimate function when it considered: such 
matters. During that very decade in the United States we 
childishly found an alibi for all the disturbing problems of 
the industrial order and put them off on the immigrant. 

William Penn affords an illustration of the antithesis of 
all this if we are able to envisage ever so poorly the environ- 
ment in which he tried out his ‘‘Holy Experiment.” For 
our first corrective, what could have presented a more direct 
method of avoiding the difficulties of self-righteousness than 
his relation to the aliens squarely confronting him—the 
North American Indians—who for more than a century 
the New England Colonies had regarded as untamed 
savages. His 1682 treaty with them was made as between 
equals and was mutually binding. It was impressively _con- 
summated by two self-respecting political entities. When he 
established his government he assured the non-English 
settlers in his colony—the Dutch, the Swedes and the 
Germans—‘‘You shall be governed by laws of your own 
making and live a free and, if you will, sober and industrious 
people.” All the nationalistic groups at once received the 
franchise, although in his very first assembly the Dutch and 
Swedes had a majority of one over the English. He was quite 
unperturbed by the fact that England had just been fighting 
the Dutch, and he welcomed the French Huguenots at the 
very moment when England was at war with France. 


Bis laborers brought to the early Penn colony repre- 
sented many European nationalities, but each when his 
term of service expired was to have fifty acres of ground 
granted to him for a shilling a year, or a ha’penny for an 
acre. William Penn also made provision for the despised 
Negro, he was to be free after fourteen years, and provided 
with land, tools and stock. William Penn himself manu- 
mitted his slaves in 1701, apparently convinced that they 
could take care of themselves, thereby avoiding that most 
alluring pitfall for the self-righteous who habitually feel 
that they alone can care for ‘‘inferiors.’? His confidence in 
his fellow men was exhibited in the constitution he gave to 
the early settlers in his growing and conglomerate colony, 
which was the first constitution in the world to provide for 
its own amendment. 

If our national self-righteousness is responsible for our 
tardiness in labor legislation, it may also be indicted for 
a second policy towards labor which has developed into 
national proportions, the widespread belief that differing 
opinions may be controlled by force. 

As part of the national attitude it was gradually assumed 
that European immigrants held all sorts of subversive doc- 
trines which were responsible for strikes and other industrial 
disorders. Immigrant strikers were easily charged with 
heresy against basic American doctrines. On this ground, 
scattering the strikers by the police and if necessary by the 
militia and the regulars, came to be considered a patriotic 
duty. Yet William Penn had reached a conclusion when he 
was imprisoned in the Tower as a young man, which might 
be very useful to us. He pointed out the irrelevance of force 
in all matters that pertain to human relationship, and he 
stood for this conviction when in the vast wilderness stretch- 
ing for miles around him in every direction, groups of white 
settlers were being attacked and sometimes massacred by 
the Indians; protection, he insisted, lay in mutual under- 
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standing and confidence; that “love and persuasion have 
more force than weapons of war.” Instead of making much 
of the differences in religious belief between the sophisticated 
Europeans and the untutored Indians, he stressed the fact 
that the latter also believed in God and immortality and 
that their social customs and traditions were well fitted to 
their needs. His tolerance and understanding bridged a 
wider chasm than any presented later to America by Euro- 
pean immigrants. 


HE third result of our national attitude towards the 

immigrant is that through our contempt for certain of 
our fellow citizens we have become indifferent to the protec- 
tion of human life, sapping the very foundations upon which 
even primitive governments were built? Our indifference to 
the killing of foreign gangsters has resulted in a preferential 
treatment of crime. It was unfortunate that the earliest out- 
breaks of gang violence in Chicago—more or less typical of 
those throughout the country—should have been associated 
with colonies of immigrants. Although we all knew that the 
men who were bootlegging, racketeering, conducting gam- 
bling houses or systematically stealing automobiles, could 
not have continued unless they had been able to secure 
political protection, the community was slow to act because 
so long as the Sicilians who composed the first powerful 
bootlegging gang killed only each other it was considered of 
little consequence. 

Connivance at murder is a grave charge not to be lightly 
entered into, and yet during four years, from January 1928 
to January 1932, we had in Chicago 232 gang killings in 
which the law-enforcing agencies failed to bring even one to 
trial. If rival gangs attempt to exterminate each other, ap- 
parently not only the good citizens but the officials responsi- 
ble for the prosecution of the crime of murder virtually say, 
“Let them inflict their own punishments.” This American 
attitude towards murdered gangsters of foreign birth may 
illustrate that hard saying of a wise man, “The essence of 
immorality is to make an exception of oneself.’ We cannot 
rid ourselves of the habit of blaming someone else for our 
troubles, holding ourselves innocent. 


REFERENTIAL indifference to crime, an obvious 

symptom of a breakdown in democratic government, 
may be an indirect result of an unjustifiable habit which 
allows us to consider one human being of less consequence 
than another. Never was William Penn’s ideal of religion, 
founded upon fraternity and righteousness, so sorely needed. 
Perhaps religion alone can deal successfully with such an 
immoral situation imbedded in complacency. 

This leads quite naturally to the fourth indictment arising 
out of our attitude to the immigrant, the difficult dilemma 
in which we find ourselves in regard to prohibition. Because 
the Simon-pure American did make an exception of himself 
—what was good for the immigrant was not necessarily 
good for him—he exempted himself from laws which he 
would like to see enforced upon others, with the result that 
the individual often voted for laws which he himself had no 
intention of obeying. For instance, many Southern men voted 
for the Eighteenth Amendment because they wanted to 
keep drink away from the Negro, other Northern men be- 
cause they needed sober immigrant labor and the elimina- 
tion of “blue Monday.” The result of such voting has been 
analyzed by an Englishman as follows: 


Because law in the past has proved capable of preventing men 
from committing the more obvious kinds of wickedness, Americans 
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have assumed that it can be used to make men good. And as 
nearly everyone naturally supposes that he himself is good enough 
already, the law has come to be regarded as an instrument for 
making other people good. 


And there we reach the very essence of self-righteousness 
which is doubtless one reason that the present prohibi- 
tion situation is so abnormally difficult. It is curious that 
William Penn should have set an example even in the details 
of liquor-traffic regulation. He did not sell liquor to the 
Indians because of the terms of an agreement which they 
had voluntarily entered into with him; and one of the finest 
temperance lectures on record is that made by an Indian 
chief, greatly relieved that his tribesmen were to be freed 
from the curse which the white man had brought to America 
and which had already decimated the tribes surrounding 
his own. William Penn once more achieved his purpose by 
the moral cooperation of those whom he was trying to serve, 
and of course there is no other way. 


LTHOUGH our habit of blaming the immigrant per- 
sists during this period of depression, so that hundreds 
of them are sent back to Europe each month and others to 
Canada and Mexico on the ground that they are taking the 
jobs of good Americans, there is still another aspect of our 
self-righteousness which is much more sinister. The current 
manifestation of this curious national trait is due probably 
to excessive war propaganda which registered its effect upon 
our minds long after its supposed usefulness was over. It has 
resulted in a spirit of conformity which has been demanded 
from all of us in the post-war years on pain of being de- 
nounced as a “Red” or a “Traitor.” Perhaps never before 
in our history has there been within the framework of orderly 
government such impatience with differing opinion. The 
result has been a great temptation to the timid, to the per- 
sonally ambitious, and to the immature to declare adherence 
to the opinions considered highly respectable, and to care- 
fully avoid and even to denounce those identified with de- 
spised radicals. Such a stultifying situation is more than ever 
dangerous just now because the nation needs all the free and 
vigorous thinking which is available in this period of world- 
wide maladjustment. 

The peculiar difficulties of our present situation are rather 
hard to define. They have been diagnosed by one of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s commissions as “Inequality in the rate of our 
social changes.” In illustration of the danger of holding fast 
to a social concept which is no longer useful but which is not 
yet superseded by the new because the new one is considered 
dangerous, may I remind you of what Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler said not long ago to the students at Columbia that 
“We are living in a backwash of ultra-nationalism following 
the Great War,—ignoring the fundamental and controlling 
fact that the world today is an international world.” He 
quoted the concluding words of a report signed by leading 
members of the Finance Committee of the League of Na- 
tions: “It may be truly said that international trade is being 
gradually strangled to death. If the process continues, mil- 
lions of people in this economically interlocked world must 
inevitably die of starvation.” It would be humiliating, would 
it not, that a world should starve in the midst of a plethora 
of food because the constructive and collective intelligence of 
mankind was unable to make a distinction between political 
nationalism and economic internationalism, and serenely 
sacrificed the latter to the first? It would seem as if national- 
istic frenzy were tearing the world to pieces as religious 
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bigotry threatened to destroy it in the years preceding and 
including the life of William Penn. 

The corrective supplied by him on this point is very clear. 
Religion was the absorbing interest of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Dynasties rose and fell upon theological issues, and 
great families disappeared when they found themselves on 
the side of the oppressed instead of the oppressor. Nothing 
more difficult could have been attempted in William Penn’s 
day and generation than his long advocacy of religious 
freedom—that each man must worship God in his own 
way. He opposed the pretensions of both the Puritans and 
the State Church. He took his stand not only for the Quakers 
—for it is always easy to insist upon freedom for ourselves 
—but for other sects as well, especially for the Catholics in 
both England and Ireland, to great cost in his personal 
affairs. 

It is fortunate for us here in the United States at this time 
of celebration that it is especially in the differing rates of 
speed in social evolution that the courageous life of William 
Penn is most edifying and impressive, for he never played 
for safety nor for mere peace of mind. His far-ranging and 
anticipatory intellect forecast some of the finest social in- 
stitutions to be evolved during the next two centuries and 
must have kept him out of step with his contemporaries most 
of the time. He constantly ran counter to the assumptions 
upon which the life of his time was founded. This calm ac- 
ceptance of the truth as God gave him to see the truth; this 
putting it to the test of action in the new world as well as the 
old, and meeting the consequences with invincible courage, 
are the particular lessons which we need. 

It is easy to make a long list of William Penn’s advances 
beyond his contemporaries. In education he came up 
against a stiff scholasticism, and he was expelled from 
Oxford at the age of eighteen primarily because the uni- 
versities saw plainly that the inspirational preacher might 
quite easily interfere with their craft of producing dull and 
learned clergy and they utterly failed to see that William 
Penn was combining both learning and inspiration. In an 
age when schoolmasters were worshipping the written and 
printed word, he wrote on the education of children: “‘We 
press their memory too soon and puzzle and strain and load 
them with words and rules;” and again, “Children had 
rather be making Tools and Instruments of Play; shaping, 
drawing, planning and building, than getting some Rules of 
propriety of speech by Heart.” With slight change in phrase- 
ology, these words might have been written by John Dewey 
or Bertrand Russell. We may well ask ourselves how did he 
achieve it? Certainly not by timidity nor by following beaten 
paths nor by fear of public opinion nor by devotion to 
precedent. In fact he avoided the latter, and once warned 
his colonists not to live upon the traditions of their founders, 
“Thereby encompasing yourselves with the sparks of your 
own fire.” 


| N international affairs we have hardly caught up to him 

yet. When we recall the long difficulty with which the 
Thirteen Colonies finally federated, it is all the more remark- 
able that one hundred years before this was attempted 
William Penn had worked out a plan for a “‘Dyet or Parlia- 
ment of Europe to settle trouble between nations without 
war.” In the International Assembly he proposed in 1693 
for preserving the peace of Europe he included the adher- 
ents of all religions and mentions carefully “the Turks and 
Muscovites, as seems but fit and just.’’ If tolerance of religion 
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was a test of seventeenth century liberalism, as nationalism 
has become ours, he certainly “‘goes us one better” in regard 
to the Muscovite. Among other details for his International 
Assembly he advocated ‘‘a round room with divers doors 
to come in and go out at, to avoid quarrels for precedency.” 

Perhaps what the League of Nations needs now is such a 
round room with a central ventilating system which shall 
blow upon all alike and upon none too much. I once met an 
English friend as he came from an international conference 
in the Glass Room of the Secretariat. Affairs evidently had 
not gone smoothly, for he exclaimed with a worried look: 
“We got a bad start this morning as we often do. The Eng- 
lish got there early and naturally, as the room was stuffy, 
opened the windows, and when the French arrived with 
their invincible dread of a current d@’aire, they promptly closed 
them,—and there we were, two national delegations well 
irritated before we started the day’s work!” 


1 eee William Penn appealed from tradition to 
experience, from authority to life, his most remarkable 
examples were in Pennsylvania where, in his absorbed devo- 
tion to his colony, he probably did not realize and certainly 
did not care how far he was departing from the customs of 
contemporary Europe. He calmly followed his own rule, 
“Though there is a regard due to education and the tradi- 
tion of our fathers, Truth will ever deserve, as well as claim, 
the preference.’’ He suppressed the excitement of hunting 
for witches when the chase was carried on in America as 
well as in Europe; he declared the spiritual quality of men 
and women; although two hundred offenses were punishable 
by death in England, William Penn reduced them to two in 
his colony; he insisted that all prisons should be work- 
shops, and Pennsylvania had for a hundred years one of the 
best penal codes then in the world; every owner of a slave was 
required to pay so high a tax that slavery was finally taxed 
out of existence. 

Such right thinking and courageous action in the life of 
one man has an enormous liberating power and taps new 
sources of human energy. It is doubtless what we need at 
this moment more than anything else, a generous and fear- 
less desire to see life as it is, irrespective of the limitations and 
traditions which so needlessly divide us. To take an example 
of our own in which such freedom of the spirit is sorely 
needed: certain economists declare that the special contri- 
bution of the United States to the world depression has 
been excess profits. Their analysis is that a disproportionate 
amount of the earnings from production stayed in the hands 
of American employers and stockholders and did not go 
back to the consumers in wages or shares; with the result 
that our purchasing power was reduced while the holders of 
capital seeking investment overloaded the banks, organized 
too many holding companies and made too many loans 
abroad. Because surplus capital so invested did not readily 
pass into the hands of consumers, the ratio of producing and 
consuming was not equitably maintained, and the United 
States is squarely confronted with the problem of better 
distribution. 


Wet find this very difficult because for so long a time we 
have thought that satisfactory distribution meant only 
super-salesmanship, and we had developed a system so 
overwhelming in its ability to deal with mass stimuli that it 
has almost impaired our psychological freedom. But the 
radio and other new devices, so useful in the new salesman- 
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ship upon which we had depended, do not necessarily help 
us in the constructive and creative thinking needed at the 
present time. 

Sir Arthur Salter in a recent number of Foreign Affairs, 
expresses his belief that ‘“The experience of the depression 
reveals what economic nationalism can do to the world and 
to the individual countries concerned.” The choice before 
the world today, he believes, is between trying to build up 
world trade based on a world order, or moving further 
toward a system of closed units, each aiming to be self-suffi- 
cient. 

The choice of the United States in this world decision has 
come to have an undue influence. Yet we all know that there 
exists an overwhelming danger that America—even from 
the most patriotic of motives—may leave relatively un- 
aided (and thus may cripple) the great political experiment 
of these later centuries, the supreme contemporary effort 
to make international relations more rational and human. 
Sir Arthur asks, rather dramatically for an Englishman, 
“Shall we continue to intensify our present economic na- 
tionalism, or shall we retrace our steps?’’ He points out that 
unhappily lessons from the past are rarely learned, and he 
finds hope only in the fact that immediate suffering is often 
effective. So you see we still have a chance to reform as long 
as the depression continues! 

Several years ago at Williamstown Arnold Toynbee 
boldly stated that our post-war nationalism had developed 
into a kind of religion—the worship of the local sovereign 
state. He pointed out that it was a rather low type of religion 
because it was polytheistic,—there are sixty or seventy of 
these gods called sovereign national states, and the number 
is growing. He warned us as follows: “If we cannot give up 
worshipping these idols of the contemporary world, we will 
have to sacrifice to them the industrial system which we have 
been building up during the last one hundred and fifty 
years—the system upon which our economic life now 
depends. The industrial system cannot work unless it has 
the whole world for its field and the whole of mankind for 
its partners. Nationalism demands that this worldwide 
partnership shall be dissolved into sixty or seventy compet- 
ing firms. This idolatry of nationalism is not patriotic; it is 
suicidal.” 


HILE I should hesitate to designate our super-na- 

tionalism the sin of idolatry, in the theological sense, 
because men’s hearts which harbor it are often filled with 
devotion and a desire for self-sacrifice, yet from the social 
point of view it is a sin against our common humanity, and 
its social consequences are amazingly disastrous. 

Can we not find a formula which shall preserve “that 
spirit of nationality in which for many years the aspirations 
of man for liberty and free development have found 
their expression, and the abuse of that nationality which 
now threatens with destruction all that it has given or 
promised?” 

Is it not true that the contemporary world, based upon 
the search for private profit and for national advantage, 
has come in conflict with the newer principle of social wel- 
fare and the zeal for practical justice in our human affairs? 
Must we wait for another William Penn to show us the 
unique opportunity it affords to once more make politics 
further the purposes of religion and to purge religion 
itself from all taint of personal and national self-right- 
eousness? 


Typical buildings 
in a Samoan vil- 
lage. The new 
schoolrooms will 
be of this type 
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COMMISSION went to Samoa in the summer of 1932, 

studied the people and the ways of life in these South 

Pacific Islands and made recommendations for a 

new kind of school. This educational enterprise may be 

significant not only for American Samoa but also for the one 

hundred and twenty million people, who, in the Pacific 

basin alone, are in a state of political dependence upon in- 

dustrial nations and of tutelage from them somewhat 
similar to the condition of the Samoans. 

Heretofore schools among such people have been con- 
ducted either by missionaries, who were naturally out of 
sympathy with much of the native life and used education to 
inculcate adherence to a new religion and to the customs of 
the Christianizing nations; or by the foreign administrative 
authorities who established schools on European or Ameri- 
.can models regardless of the needs of these very different 
people. The new school proposed for American Samoa 
contemplates education for competence in native ways, 
while equipping a selected group of prospective chiefs and 
leaders with the fundamental intellectual tools of the mod- 
ern world. In the new plans for American Samoa, education 
is considered solely from the standpoint of a people who, like 
millions of their fellows throughout the Pacific, are in the 
throes of radical.change from primitive ways to the modern 
organized efficiencies of Western civilization. 

The Commission was sent out by the Frederic Duclos 
Barstow Foundation, a trust recently established by 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Barstow, of Great Neck, New 
York, in memory of their son who had lived among the 
Samoans and had come to love them. The Commission con- 
sisted of. three trustees of the new Foundation, Albert F. 
Judd, chairman of the Board of the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum and chairman of the 
Barstow Trustees; Walter F. Frear, formerly 
governor of the Territory of Hawaii; Frank 
E. Midkiff, president of the Kamehameha 
Schools of Honolulu; and Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
who went as special adviser. 


A small group of islands lying two thousand miles almost 
due south from Hawaii and on the other side of the equator, 
form the unit which is called Samoa. Two of these islands, 
Tutuila and Tau, together with some tiny islets adjoining 
them, are owned by the United States. The remaining is- 
lands, formerly the property of Germany, are now adminis- 
tered by New Zealand under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. The population of American Samoa is slightly less 
than twelve thousand. It was for the education of the Sa- 
moans living in the American section that the Barstow 
Foundation was established. 

Samoa is a country tropical in its climate and in the 
abundance of its accessible foods and its ease of life; primi- 
tive in tools and material culture; highly organized in its 
ceremonial and social customs. The people have worked out 
ways of life admirably adapted to their environment which 
provide them with enough to suffice their needs and offer 
abundant satisfactions in personal and social expression. 

The ways which characterize Samoan life are grouped in 
the native term faa Samoa. This phrase includes the govern- 
ment by family and village chiefs, the primitive means of 
subsistence through agriculture and fishing, the simple 
commodious open houses, and the means of expression: 
especially the seva dance and the malangas, large festival 
visits from one village to another. 

The most striking difference between Samoa and the 
Western nations is in the matter of tools. In these Samoa is 
primitive indeed. The natives have little more to work with 
than men had two thousand years ago in northern Europe, 
ten thousand years ago in China. A sharpened stick is the 
only farm tool; a crude stone adz the only cutting instru- 


Samoa is particularly happy both in the natural beauty of her 
climate and setting and in the culture which the Samoans have 
built up over many centuries. Unfortunately Western industrialism 
is already intruding. Through education, The Barstow Founda- 
tion hopes to minimize the inevitable hardships of the transition. 
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ment; a‘canoe the only means of transportation; the weaving 
of rough fibers the only way of making cloth or mats or 
bedding. Houses are built of timbers hacked out with the 
stone adz and held in place by cinnet string woven from the 
tough fibers of the cocoanut. On the eastern island of Tau 
and the neighboring little islets there has never been a 
wheel. No wagon or wheelbarrow or pulley—of course no 
motor—ever turns in this whole eastern district. 

Even more than machines, Samoa lacks the formalized 
intellectual tools. Unacquainted with any of the world lan- 
guages, the inhabitants are cut off from the history and 
literature of their neighbors and are unable to make any 
direct and efficient connection with world thinking. Lacking 
the concepts of mathematics and the formulations of sci- 
ence, they are unable to measure distances and forces or to 
ferret out the secrets of nature; in fact, are innocent of un- 
derstanding that these secrets are obtainable and usable by 
man. 

Though primitive in the use of tools, Samoa is highly 
organized in social order, conventionalized and strict in 
customs and morals. An elaborate 
gradation of social standing runs 
from highest chiefs down to untitled 
menials, an order which depends 
primarily on heredity but in which 
men and families move up or down 
the scale on current merit and 
achievement. Woven in and out 
through the village organization is 
an equally elaborate hierarchy of 
family chiefs. 

It is an utter misconception to as- 
sume that such primitive groups are 
free and unhampered in their pri- 
vate lives or public relations. They 
are more tightly bound than we, 
both as to what 
must be done and 
what is tabu. Any 
youth who _ breaks 
traditional laws 
may be punished 
physically by death 
or beating, but usually he suffers simply the dull pain of 
being ostracized. If he oversteps even the customs of good 
form, his fellows draw away from him, his elders raise their 
eyebrows. And one raised eyebrow of a high chief in Samoa 
is worse than a jail sentence in the West. 

Economics are on the basis of primitive communism. Vil- 
lage gardens and community fishing supply food for all; the 
labor and distribution being under the direction of the 
village and family chiefs. No one is rich in the sense of own- 
ing property or stores of goods, but no able-bodied man or 
woman is devoid of useful employment and no one goes 
hungry so long as there is a mouthful to be passed around. 

Festivals and current pleasures are also on a communal 
basis. Almost every evening one of the village guest houses is 
the scene of siva dancing offered by the young people and 
attended with dignified approval by the elders and with 
gleeful imitation by the youngsters. Malangas, huge visits 
from one village to another, furnish much of the texture and 
color of social activity. Whole villages pack up and go to 
call on other villages. Often the trip continues for weeks or 
even months, village after village being visited, including 
those on islands sixty miles away which are reached only 


The Barstow Commission—with Governor- 
general Landenberger, the superintendent 
of schools of American Samoa, and 
Chief Tufele, native administrator of 
Manu’a district—meet in Pango Pango 
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after two days’ hard rowing over the open sea. On these 
festal malangas chiefs and young men and girls embark. Ar- 
riving at a village, all is hospitality; the large open houses, 
the abundant food supplies ready on trees, and the simple 
ways of eating and sleeping make reception easy. Visiting 
chiefs meet with their resident equals in solemn fono—a 
glorious combination of parliament and talk fest—while the 
non-intoxicating ava flows in ceaseless ceremonial. The 
young men and girls help heartily in the work of the village 
and fill the nights with song and dance. 

Scrupulous observance of traditional law administered 
with a fine combination of severity, dignity, and courtesy, 
marks the life of the elders. Hearty labor on village tasks and 
simple daily joys fill the life of the young people. 

The Samoans would doubtless continue in their ancient 
ways of life satisfied and happy if they could remain un- 
touched by outside forces. And if it were possible for them to 
live in isolation from the modern busy world, their friends 
would do best perhaps to leave them so, for there is little in 
the efficiencies of Western industrialism that is needed for 
successful life in 
tropical islands 
and little in the 
customs of Europe 
or America that 
seems superior to 
the life which the 
Samoans have 
built up for them- 
selves over the 
many centuries in 
which they have 
existed in these re- 
mote and beauti- 
ful islands of the 
South Pacific. 

But Samoa can 
no longer live to herself alone. Western civilization is already 
a powerful factor in her life and Western influence will in- 
crease with almost geometric progression during the dec- 
ades immediately ahead. 

Commercial intercourse will perhaps continue to be small 
since there is little arable land for the growing of commercial 
crops, and small natural wealth in precious minerals or oil. 
But even without the urge of material gain the West is press- 
ing upon Samoa in ways that will transform her life. 

The islands are ruled by foreign industrial powers. Ad- 
ministration by Western nations means inevitably the adop- 
tion of Western standards of public policy and only a little 
more slowly of personal and property rights and of public 
and private morals. 

Missionaries have been active in Samoa for a hundred 
years and have produced the astonishing phenomenon of a 
people almost completely Christian in profession and in 
church membership. The introduction of Christianity carries 
with it regard for the customs and standards of the Chris- 
tianizing nations. Not necessarily the ideals taught and prac- 
ticed by Jesus and his early followers, such as primitive com- 
munism, non-resistance to outside force, brotherly love of all 
people, disregard of worldly treasure or of economic plan- 
ning, which are strikingly similar to the pre-Christian ways 
of Samoa. Organized Christianity today gives little emphasis 
to these tenets which were expressed amid a primitive cul- 
ture in the Near East two thousand years ago. Rather it 
reenforces the codes of the Western nations which are today 
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its chief exponents and which naturally use the religion they 
have adopted to give a sacred sanction to their own ways of 
life. Almost fanatical respect for private property, thrift and 
planning for the future, creation and hoarding of material 
wealth, conquest by force with elaborate preparedness for 
future wars, race pride and prejudice, monogamy, chastity 
and even prudish hiding of the body under comprehensive 
clothing—these ideals of the Western nations, quite as much 
as the teachings of Jesus, are driven home wherever Chris- 
tianity is propagated. 

Large steamships touch regularly and frequently at the 
port of Pango Pango, and others at Apia, the port of British 
Samoa. This means constant contact with the great world. 
It will inevitably mean a growing stream of tourists. 

The moving and talking pictures are bringing the outside 
world, often in garishly alluring and exciting forms, to the 
attention of Samoan young peo- 
ple with a violence and disin- 
tegrating force that may be equal 
to all other factors put together. 

Samoa no longer is able to live 
to herself alone. The problem for 
Samoa and her friends is how she 
can adjust herself to this new con- 
dition of active membership in a 
clamorous society ofnations which 
has been thrust upon her after 
thousands of years of almost com- 
plete isolation due to the vast un- 
travelled stretches of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The adjustment so far as any- 
one can see will have to come by 
the adoption in large part of the 
tools and organized efficiencies of 
the peoples who at present rule 
the world—the powerful Western 
industrial nations. It is to be 
hoped that the adjustment may 
be slow and intelligent, that the 
Samoans may retain some pride 
and self-respect during the proc- 
ess by adherence to many of 
their own ways of life and by 
continued respect for their own 
ceremonial, social order, and 
means of self-expression. While 
the Westernization of Samoa 
seems inevitable, adjustment to 
the modern world should come 
without complete disintegration of the Samoan personality 
during the transition period, without complete loss to the 
society of nations of the many beautiful ways of life now 
characteristic of Samoa. 

The school is the social instrument which may make in- 
telligent transition possible in Samoa and in world society. 
Frederic Barstow was wise to select education as the means 
of helping a people whom he loved and it is fortunate that 
the foundation which bears his name is able to carry on the 
work which he had planned. Happily the aid is offered at a 
time when this people are facing the most terrific problems 
of conflict, possibly of extinction, so far as their distinctive 
social customs and personal self-respect are concerned. 

The problem before the Barstow commissioners was to 
devise a new kind of school which might or might not have 
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The sacred virgin and the Kava bowl are 
an integral part of present-day Samoan life 
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any close resemblance to schools as we know them else- 
where in the world, but which would accomplish the-specific 
ends needed in this transition period in the life of a people 
who are moving ovey from primitive ways to close associa- 
tion with Western industrialism. The dual objective of the 
school in Samoa is to maintain respect for the ancient cus- 
toms and competence in the ancient skills—since these give 
meaning and satisfaction to Samoan life—and at the same 
time to equip the new generations with the finest intellectual 
tools which mankind the world over has devised and per- 
fected: language, number, science and its application, social 
institutions and their uses. 

The commissioners acquainted themselves with life as it is 
in Samoa today and attempted to get an idea of the forces 
that are freshly pressing upon it. They talked over their 
tentative plans first with the chiefs of the villages and then 
with the American administra- 
tors. As a result of these studies 
and conferences, plans were 
drawn up for a school on a purely 
experimental basis in accordance 
with the following principles. 

In the first place the commis- 
sioners frankly turned their backs 
on the American ideal of demo- 
cratic education. The time is too 
short to give thorough under- 
standing of the new ways to the 
whole people and there is too 
much danger that undigested 
fragments of the new learning 
will simply corrupt the populace. 
If a small number of chiefs and 
leaders can be given a thorough 
understanding of Western ways 
and induced to retain respect and 
competence in their own customs, 
this small group can easily direct 
the course of the whole people. 
We agreed, therefore, to concen- 
trate the efforts of the Barstow 
Foundation on a single school for 
a small number of prospective 
chiefs and leaders. 

The new Barstow school will 
offer a course of about three years 
for not more than eighteen young 
men who will be in residence 
during the entire period. The 
institution will have not only 
class rooms but gardens and fisheries and facilities for arts 
and crafts. These will be used not for specific vocational 
training but for giving the students general skill in the han- 
dling of their native materials. The school will be a small 
community and will support itself through its own agricul- 
ture and fishing and handicrafts just as each village main- 
tains itself in the primitive communism which characterizes 
Samoan life. Every effort will be made to maintain and 
glorify the native methods of self-expression. The siva dance 
will have something like the same place in student life that 
football or cricket or fencing has in American and European 
schools. The ancient ceremonials will be carried out with 
scrupulous regard for traditional propriety. It is hoped that 
the school will become something of an ethnological center 
through the collection of interesting objects of material 
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and folklore. 

While the young men are spending much of their time in 
acquiring competence in their own folkways, they will be 
learning the fundamental branches of Western knowledge. 
They will be taught the English language so that they can 
communicate with their own present rulers and so that they 
can have at their disposal the literature and learning of the 
world. They will be given the rudiments of mathematics in 
order to gain the concepts of measurement and precision. 
They will be introduced to science as a means of searching 
out the secrets of nature, and will be shown its applications, 
especially in experimental agriculture in their own gardens, 
public health, purified water systems, and protection from 
noxious vermin. They will be acquainted with the social 
institutions of the West so that they will have an understand- 
ing of the very different concepts in such matters as govern- 
ment, law, money, private property rights, and effective 
industrial organization, which govern the conduct of 
Western nations. 

All these Western subjects are so new and strange to such 
a people that only by the greatest skill and diligence can a 
small number of young people be given an understanding of 
them in three years’ time. For this reason the students are all 
to live in the school, and it is hoped that association with the 
teachers in common tasks and social intercourse will richly 
supplement the formal instruction in the class rooms. To this 
end it is proposed to have an American and his wife as prin- 
cipals of the school, while a Samoan and his wife will serve 
as co-principals. Samoan teachers will conduct many of the 
classes and direct the practical work. 

One of the problems in any such school is to avoid detach- 
ing the students from their home environment. It is easy for 
pupils, becoming vain of their new knowledge, to look down 
upon their fellows in the villages. And it is easy for the local 
chiefs to become disgusted at the newfangled manners of the 
pupils and refuse to allow them any part in village affairs. 
To avoid this it is proposed to have in the midst of the 
school course an externe year. Individual pupils are to re- 
turn to their own villages at the end of their first or second 
year of schooling and serve for a period in the traditional 
duties of manaia, young prospective chiefs. They will be ac- 
cepted for continued residence in the school only on cer- 
tificate from the local chiefs that they have fulfilled their 
functions faithfully and competently. It is realized that this 
will slow down the work of instruction. The duties of a 
manaia are chiefly running errands, waiting upon the chiefs, 


Almost every evening one of the 
guest houses is the scene of siva 
dancing attended by old and young 


Children with loads of cocoanuts, which fur- 
nish much of the food and drink in Samoa 


and in general doing obeisance to the elders. But it is so im- 
portant for the future leadership of the pupils that they keep 
in sympathetic relations to the village life that this externe 
year seems to be one of the most important in the educa- 
tional program. 

The new school, while not attempting directly the task of 
educating teachers, may well have significant influence on 
the developing school system. Under the administration of 
the U. S. Navy, by which American Samoa is governed, the 
beginnings of a system of elementary schools are well under 
way in the principal villages. The Barstow School will prob- 
ably help, as years go on, in the preparation of texts, in both 
Samoan and English, suitable for use in the primary schools; 
its graduates will probably be among the future leaders in 
education as well as in government; its methods if successful 
will quickly spread to other schools. 


jae school will represent a cooperative effort between the 
Barstow Foundation, the native chiefs, and the public 
authorities of the territory. The Foundation will furnish the 
salary and travel expenses of the foreign teachers and will 
provide the equipment for instruction in modern subjects 
and the house in which the resident teachers are to live. The 
chiefs will furnish the land and gardens and through the 
carpenters’ guilds will erect the school quarters and native 
residences. The school will be a part of the public adminis- 
tration of American Samoa and the funds for incidental ex- 
penses will be provided through the naval administrators 
from the public treasury. 

The interesting plans for this new school will be success- 
fully realized only if just the right teachers are found to 
direct it. 


MAKING MONEY 


BY JACOB BAKER 


In hard times men naturally turn back to barter. But it is 


a clumsy thing to offer your labor direct to someone for the 


HEN times are hard money is 

scarce. Many believe that times 

are hard because money is scarce 
and that it is the scarcity of money that 
limits distribution. Thus it is that the idea 
of arbitrarily creating a monetary instru- 
ment to take the place of the lacking money 
exerts a strong appeal. People who are 
producing goods feel that in such crises 
money should be available to buy the 
goods produced. Other people who are out of work feel that 
if they are ready to work to produce goods somebody should 
produce the money to pay wages. So we have with each 
depression recurrent propaganda for making new money. 

In the past two years there have developed in the United 
States several devices for making money. At Hawarden, 
Iowa, persons on work relief have been issued city scrip, 
which is redeemed through accumulation of a depreciation 
fund by selling stamps to be affixed to the scrip. The stamps 
are each three cents, one is required at each transaction so 
that with thirty-five exchanges there is enough money paid 
in for redemption. Anaheim and Merced, California have 
similar plans. 

In Salt Lake City the Natural Development Association 
is issuing a commodity scrip redeemable in goods or serv- 
ices. The growth of this organization has been rapid; they 
have reached the point where all the basic needs and many 
of the luxuries of life can be satisfied with N.D.A. scrip. 
The organization is branching out in other Western cities 
and its leaders see no limits to its growth. The most recent 
of such enterprises is the Yellow Springs Exchange headed 
by Arthur Morgan, president of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio which already has in circulation about a 
thousand dollars in goods and service. Exchange Credits. 
The other organizations of the unemployed—in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Dayton and so on—report no use of monetized 
credit. 

It is the organizations issuing such mobile credit that seem 
to be developing and growing most rapidly. Since the only 
important facts about mutual credit instruments are those 
of actual historical experiments and since failure is costly 
and discouraging, it may be well to review some of the ex- 
perience of the past. 

Each time in.the past two hundred years that there has 
been a shortage of money, constriction of credit and hard 
times, there has been recurrent a widespread desire to create 
money. The partial transfer in the seventeenth century of 
the right to issue currency from the sovereign to the legis- 
lature gave rise to the idea that positive action could be 
taken directly to increase the supply of money necessary 
for the transaction of business. Usually special groups have 
formed, advocating one or the other of two courses of action. 
The course which has had the greatest support and has 
occasionally been carried out has been that of having the 
state issue money to meet the need for an additional supply. 
The many state and local banks of issue of the Jackson period 
monetized local wealth most usefully but then failed through 
failure to maintain the value of their notes. The issue of 
United States notes (Greenbacks) during the Civil War 


assorted contents of the family food basket, shoes, clothes, 
rent and a package of cigarettes. A medium of exchange 
is needed—and as coin of the realm is not to be had, 
credit tokens or scrip, based on labor or the production of 
goods, are filling the trading needs of growing numbers 
of people. The story of it runs back two hundred years. 


period was controlled and beneficial to trade. At other times 
the inflation became uncontrolled and chaos resulted as 
in the case of French assignats and post-war German issues. 
That some form of monetary or credit expansion is neces- 
sary to cut the knot of credit restriction is shown by the 
useful effects of the controlled inflation of post-war France. 

The second impulse that has recurred through the same 
period is the spontaneous attempt to create an addi- 
tional money supply by creating a monetary instrument 
out of labor value. In that automatic reaction is revealed the 
deep-laid popular sense that it is labor and not money which 
creates wealth. The usual pattern has been a mutual enter- 
prise in which the members agreed to sponsor each other’s 
credit, to accept instruments of that credit in their own 
transactions and to induce others to do so. In some cases the 
exchanges were limited to members, in some they applied 
only to goods, in others to both goods and services. Some- 
times the enterprise was called a bank, as in the case of the 
Massachusetts attempt of the eighteenth century and Proud- 
hon’s Bank of the People in the 1840’s. At one time they 
were called labor exchanges, as in the United States in the 
1890’s. One, the Topolobampo experiment of the 1880’s, 
called itself an integral cooperative. Regardless of differences 
in structure and name they were all alike in one thing, the 
issue of printed credit instruments based on the wealth 
inherent in labor’s productive power. 


OT one of the hundreds of these mutual enterprises 
was able to maintain itself in its original form. The 
reasons for failure fall into two classes. The first one was the 
opposition of the state. This has affected very few experi- 
ments. The other reason carries meaning for any such 
enterprises today. It is simply this, that the paper issued 
turned out to be unsound, and in the opinion of common 
people the enterprises came to be regarded as either fraud- 
ulent or incompetent. The opposition of the state arises from 
the desire on its part to prevent infringement of state pre- 
rogatives or of franchises granted by the state as well as to 
prevent fraud. But in hard times it is difficult for the state 
to obstruct enterprises by which the destitute organize their 
labor for production of goods. If such enterprises pay careful 
attention to the literal statutes there is no reason to fear 
state intervention. But there is reason to fear a popular veto 
due to depreciation of the instruments of mutual credit. 

In 1714 the first mutual credit institution to appear in 
America was set up in Massachusetts by farmers, workmen 
and a few of the well-to-do. It was based on a project pub- 
lished in London in 1684. It operated primarily as a bank 
of issue for producers and monetized the wealth of the 
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associated members. Because it furnished a new money 
supply it caused mortgage rates to be lowered and the 
mortgagees of the period objected. It was later called the 
Massachusetts Land Bank, as well as the ‘‘manufactory 
scheme” although it was really a commodity bank. It occu- 
pied a prominent place in Massachusetts political quarrels 
for a long time. Samuel Adams first came into prominence 
in connection with it. Crushed by opposition of mortgagees 
and revived in 1729, in 1733 and 1739 it was finally killed 
in 1740 by a governor’s edict ordering payment of interest 
on all outstanding bills. 

In France during the Second Republic, Proudhon estab- 
lished the Bank of the People, which served as a central 
mutual exchange of credit while its two wings, the Syndicate 
of Production and the Syndicate of Consumption, consti- 
tuted a producer-consumer cooperative. Proudhon, who 
wrote voluminously, presented most of the theory under- 
lying the discussion of mutual money in the past seventy- 
five years. He attacked President Bonaparte for adminis- 
trative discrimination against the Bank of the People and 
was arrested on a charge of libel and held in jail long enough 
to frighten the fifty thousand cooperators who were members 
of his bank. The enterprise was liquidated while he was in 
jail without loss to anybody. The well-organized Syndicates 
of Production and Consumption were unable to continue 
without the Bank. The secret of Proudhon’s success in get- 
ting under way was attributed by him to his insistence on 
what he called the “‘sanctity of contract.’’ This meant simply 
that every bit of paper issued was given free circulation to all 
who would take it, was redeemed in full and without 
discrimination. 


N 1893, the panic year, there was a popular movement in 

this country toward the organization of mutual exchanges, 
usually called labor exchanges. They were concerned with 
the cooperative production of goods and the issue of mutu- 
ally secured monetary notes. Curiously no literature about 
them seems to exist. A man who was a delegate to a national 
conference of labor exchanges in 1894 reports that over one 
hundred cities and towns were reported as organized and 
active in the spring and summer of that year. Most of 
them issued what they called “labor money.”’ These were 
notes of promise to pay in goods or services the amount 
specified in the note. They were all valued in United States 
money. One or two of the California labor exchanges kept 
skeleton organizations up to 1900. A few that were attached 
to colonies attempted to keep functioning even beyond that 
date. But on the whole they had all gone out of business by 
the winter of 1895-6. At that time another conference was 
attempted in Boston. A few delegates came but they had 
one story of failure after another to report and they all 
carried the same refrain—that people did not accept their 
paper. They had not been able to maintain its value. 

During 1893 and 1894 there were almost as many plans 
for unemployment relief and production of goods for the 
unemployed as have shown up in the past year. Those which 
received most attention in the New York press were the 
Chapel Hill, Stanton Coit, Depew, Kellogg, Lowell, Gilroy 
and Passaic plans. They usually envisioned a combination of 
indoor relief, work relief and production of goods by the 
unemployed. Reading of the newspaper files of 1895 indi- 
cates that by that time they were all forgotten. 

In the past three years there has developed in some parts 
of Germany a system of mutual exchanges using “‘commod- 
ity scrip’? sometimes called “‘Gesell money.” It had devel- 
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ee Spee Exch, 
SHS EXCHANGE “CREDIT EXPines 


Amount 
25 Cents 


GOODS CERTIFICATE 


This will be accepted at the value above stated in ex- 
change for our goods as listed. It will not be redeemed 


oS DAYTON MUTUAL EXCHANGE 
(Signed) Walter S. Carr, Treas. 


Authorized Agent 


REOLEMABLE ‘One, om 
IN MERCH AN DL 
OR SERVIC 


t REOEEMAGLE 
' th MERCHANDISE 
OR SERVICE 


How money made to order looks. To prevent counterfeiting 
the Yellow Springs scrip (top) is printed on parchment paper 
from an obsolete font of type and in colors that fool the cam- 
era. The Dayton certificate is plain print with an original sig- 
nature; the German elaborate in paper, print and color. Salt 
Lake City (bottom) uses perforated sheets like postage stamps 
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oped under the aegis of Silvio Gesell, who was enough of 
an economist to recognize the “‘sanctity of contract.” Re- 
ports of this movement that have come to this country 
have been conflicting. One report has two and a half million 
people participating in a system having the friendship of the 
government, while another more recent one has it suppressed. 

About 1560 Thomas Gresham said that bad money drives 
out good money and that phrase has been parroted ever 
since as Gresham’s law. In actual fact it only applies to 
specie and has particular application to money issued by a 
sovereign. If the king attempted to exchange pewter money 
for gold in circulation with the idea of selling gold abroad, 
every holder of gold tried to get his money hidden or out of 
the country before the king got it. The pewter drove out the 
gold. Gresham’s-law is reversed when applied to credit 
instruments. The only way that a credit instrument can 
get into circulation is by gaining the confidence of the people 
in as great degree as instruments in prior circulation. Even 
if there are emotional reasons or reasons of practical ad- 
vantage for using the new medium, they are offset to some 
extent by the natural reluctance of people to take chances 
on untried credit. 


LL of this by way of showing that there is no magic in 
credit tokens. The highly important reason for their 
use lies in the fact that in the absence of bank and govern- 
ment money, people who want to work should be permitted 
to monetize their production. But in protection of themselves 
they must be just as honest, just as careful to maintain full 
value as any well-established banking system. Indeed they 
must be more careful. The greatest difficulty met by those 
who are interested in the monetization of labor credit is the 
failure of the local banks of the Jackson period to maintain 
the value of their paper. 

The plan for the issue of credit tokens by mutual ex- 
changes of workers serves two purposes. One of these is the 
borrowing of working capital from workers through the use 
of labor in building plant or producing goods. This labor 
capital is paid for in credit tokens to be redeemed in future 
goods. Thus the worker is making an investment in the 
working capital of the enterprise to the full amount of credit 
tokens he receives in place of wage payment, just as if he 
gave his money for investment paper. The one thing that 
such investors prize above all else is security. The other pur- 
pose served is the creation of a transferable currency based 
on the worker’s own credit by means of which he can get 
services today from his fellow workers. This constitutes a 
monetization of labor credit. Its advantage is that his fellow 
worker places greater value on a group promise to deliver 
work than he does on that of the individual worker. The 
one thing that receivers of current note issue demand is 
assurance of redemption. On the whole, these two desires 
come down to this—soundness and negotiability. 

To maintain the liquidity of a mutual credit system, bal- 
ance must be maintained between credit tokens outstanding 
and products of labor in hand by adjusting wages and prices 
so that the wages paid in credit tokens will purchase all but 
no more than all of the commodities produced. This gen- 
eralization constitutes a goal and any proposals connected 
with the credit-token circulation must be tested by com- 
parison with it. From it several corollaries flow: 


A. Maximum negotiability regardless of who the holder is must 
be given credit tokens if they are to have maximum utility. 

If restrictions are put upon credit token circulation to meet 
relief requirements or to guide consumption, we endanger the life 
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of the mutual exchange structure through choking its circulation 
system. The problem is one of encouraging the use of the circulating 
medium, not restricting it. 

B. Every credit token must have a definite standard of value. 
The most convenient one to use is the gold standard as it is expressed 
in United States currency. 

C. Every credit token must always be made worth as much as it 
purports to be worth if it is to receive full acceptance. 

D. If credit tokens are to be worth as much as they purport to 
be, it is necessary that none be issued except for actual tangible 
services in the production of goods that back the tokens. This means 
that seigniorage—that is, shaving tokens at issue to make an over- 
head profit—cannot be charged unless it be clearly demonstrated 
that the overhead charged for actually contributes toward the value 
under the token. The same thing applies to any charges put 
on the mutual exchange structure for overhead expenses. 


If these principles are accepted the issue of credit tokens 
becomes the issue of a valuable circulating document sup- 
ported by actual production or by the valid paper of bor- 
rowers. The same controls that are required of any mone- 
tary instrument are required to maintain their validity. 
But no controls having purposes other than maintenance of 
sound currency should be exercised. 

To maintain a sound currency it is necessary to remember 
that 


received. 

2. No credit tokens should be issued as a premium for printing 
or keeping them in custody. 

3. No interest should be charged members for credit tokens is- 
sued against their own notes. A service charge covering actual cost 
of handling and accounting is fair but to charge more than that is 
to depreciate the value of the future work which is to redeem 
the token. 

4. No prices paid in credit tokens can be any higher than they 
would be in cash, nor should they be much lower. 

5. No credit tokens can be paid by the mutual exchanges except 
for definite services that go into the value of the products of the 
mutuals. 

6. No local mutual exchange system should have to carry losses 
and depreciation of paper incurred by other locals. No control of 
exchange between systems can hold up bad local paper. To do so 
will only result in the depreciation of the paper of all. The sole re- 
lationship between community systems should be the simple 
agreement to exchange goods. 

7. No losses, waste or inefficiency, can be met by the issue of 
credit tokens to cover them. The only way in which the credit 
token value can be maintained is by holding all costs to the mini- 
mum and by the most exact cost-accounting on every operation 
in the mutual exchange. Every operation must show a profit equal 
to or better than that made in commercial business. Only in this 
way can overhead be met. 

8. The credit token plan can be best put into effect by establish- 
ing one local or group of locals that can and will always make their 
paper good. Widespread organization may appear helpful as a 
means of getting support and perhaps supplies. However, from 
the standpoint of solidity, final effect, and permanence, it is far 
more important that a five-dollar token of a single local group shall 
come to mean what it says it means—five dollars’ worth of goods 
or services—than that a large number of communities shall have 
mutual exchanges issuing paper of variable validity. 


‘Peas actual issue of credit tokens is accomplished in about 
the same way that money gets into circulation. In Salt 
Lake City the Natural Development Association issues 
merchandise coupon checks in payment for goods purchased 
by the Association. These coupons are also lent without 
interest to members who give the Association a promissory 
note for the amount borrowed. These notes are without 
interest and are for short periods up to three months. At 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, the Yellow Springs Exchange issues 
exchange credits by the same method. In Germany and 


. Austria the self-liquidating stamped (Continued on page 119) 


1. No credit tokens should be issued except for actual value 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


People came from all over Northeastern Serbia for the dedication of the Zadruga John Kingsbury 


JEEVIO! ALSO SOME BETTER THINGS 


EEVIO! That isn’t the way to spell it; but it’s the way it 
sounds, and we are all out of Cyrillic type. It might be 
nearer to write it <hivio/ but that looks rather less en- 

thusiastic. Anyway, it is what that crowd in the picture 
have been shouting, at the dedication of the white building, 
and on the other page you will see what else they did about 
it, at the slava which followed, where not less than 150 
little suckling-pigs were grilled to make a Serbian holiday. 
The white building is nothing less than the new Zadruga 
John Kingsbury, at Pranjina, in Northeastern Serbia and 
Jeevio! is the Serb-Croat equivalent for Hurrah! Viva! 
Bravo! Banzai! and all of those other words in all the lan- 
guages that mean glorification of happenings and things 
and people like John A. Kingsbury, who are not jeevioed 
as often as some others who do not deserve it anything like 
so well. And I am shouting Jeevio/ myself, not only for him 
and his Zadruga, but also because I have found a wholly 
pleasant thing to write about. Something altogether good 
—last time having called attention to some dirty ones— 
happening “‘underneath the uproar.” 

Something altogether good, yet born of the War and 
the horrors of the War—in Serbia where, it is well to re- 
member, the fuse was lit for that world-shaking explosion. 
When the Austrian armies went down through Serbia it 
was with the besom of destruction, and the broom was im- 
pelled by hate, fomented in generations of old grudges back 
and forth between the Austrians and Hungarian Magyars, 
and the Slavs. There was nothing new about it. The Aus- 
trian armies—however ‘awfully arrayed’’—didn’t and 
couldn’t teach much along that line to Croats, Slovenes, 
Bosnians, Herzegovinians, left-over Turks; to Rumanians, 
Albanians, Montenegrins, Greeks, or what-have-you-else, 
all the way down and across the Balkan Peninsula, to the 
Aegean, between the Black Sea and the Adriatic. Not to 
mention the Bulgarians, who—not a whit better—this time 
were reckoned on the Austrian side. From time out of mind 
and record they have been doing to each other in almost 
constantly recurring wars things that would make you sick. 
The technique of war in that part of the world is beyond 
anything Sherman ever saw. 

Post tenebras lux—after the darkness, Light! The Swiss 


know; they have been through both, time and again, and 
they have made a motto of it, understanding well that in 
this life we cannot have one without the other. Perhaps that 
is what the little boy meant when he challenged his father’s 
solemn declaration that nothing was beyond the powers of 
the Almighty: 

“Well, anyway, I betchya even God couldn’t make a 
dog’s tail with only one end!” 

Even the War, yes, and the depression which has ensued 
upon its follies, have produced their offsets and compensa- 
tions. Without the outrages of the Austrian armies in Serbia 
there might never have been any Zadruga John Kingsbury 
—ninetieth of the health centers established in Jugoslavia 
upon the foundations afforded under American auspices. 
You can’t say that Kingsbury did it; quite as much credit 
goes to the Jugoslavs themselves; but then it always has been 
impossible to appraise the relative importance in a fire of 
the fuel and the spark. 

The Austrians swept Serbia clean of civil existence, and 
scattered the Serbians to the four winds. The wretched refu- 
gees turned up in Paris, where Kingsbury was active in the 
organization of the Red Cross relief designed to ‘‘buck up 
the French,” who in the spring of 1918 were caving in; 
largely because of what the poillus were hearing about the 
distress of their folks back home. An important part of the 
process of “bucking up the French” consisted in taking care 
of the various kinds of refugees that were flooding into 
France. And an important part of the general Red Cross 
enterprise was to salvage human existence in the Balkans. 

It is no part of this particular story, nor does space permit, 
to tell how Kingsbury came finally to go down into Serbia. 
Suffice to say that there in Paris he conceived both liking 
and admiration for these fine peasant-people, and it was a 
congenial thing for him to help them pick up the pieces that 
the War had left behind. Incidentally to reestablish the rep- 
utation of American relief workers, which had suffered 
sadly under earlier administration ... that, too, is 
another story. Anyhow, there came about under John 
Kingsbury’s leadership a complete reorganization of the 
business, the raising of something like $3,000,000, including 
substantial contribution from the Milbank Memorial, of 
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which he since has become Secretary; and at last the 
creation of the Serbian Child Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, under whose auspices, continuing to this day, the 
restoration has been going on. The best thing about it is 
that it has been a business, not of pouring out largess upon 
the people, but of inspiring and helping them to help them- 
selves. And they have responded eagerly. 


OX of the things the Austrians did was to destroy all 
the schools. There wasn’t a window-frame left. The 
intent was to put this population out of business once and 
for all. So an important part of the job was to restore the 
schools, including the trade-schools. Money was furnished 
for that, but the people furnished the labor and much of the 
materials. And from the Red Cross funds then in hand ten 
health centers were established, mostly in small villages. As 
Kingsbury said convincingly to Herbert Hoover, effectively 
shaking that great relief-organizer’s first offhand notion 
that it was enough to have fed the children: 

“Yes, we have fed the starving, especially the children; 
but what was the use in doing that if they are so soon to die 
of tuberculosis?” 

That potent question was the core of the argument that 
induced Mr. Hoover to assign $500,000, partly in money 
but mostly in materials including tools, etc., to this enterprise. 

The original ten health centers (<adrugas—pronounced 
as spelled, accent on the first syllable if you please, at the 
suggestion of the Jugoslav consul-general) have grown to 
ninety. The first nurses’ training-school in all the Balkans 
has bred three more; now there are courses for doctors. 
Last spring under these auspices there was a public-health 
conference lasting three days. This work is all closely allied 
with the rural cooperative societies which play a large part 
in the village life over much of central Europe. They sprang 
into being again the moment the iron hand was off. The 
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peasants have responded eagerly to the courses in health; 
these have had a wider cultural influence, and now are 
creating a demand for libraries. The central splash is sending 
its ripples out into remotest corners. The national govern- 
ment, including the king personally, recognizes the im- 
portance of thismovement; the Ministry of Health cooperates. 

So this Zadruga John Kingsbury, so-named because the 
people hold him largely responsible and indeed in em- 
barrassing reverence; this little white building that you see 
in the picture, is more than an institution; it is a symbol, and 
so they deem it. They were dedicating not only it, but them- 
selves. I quote from a letter which I have been permitted 
to see, describing that dedication: 

A master writer is needed to do justice to that feast [s/ava]—to 
describe more than a thousand peasants, boys and girls, young and 
old, dancing the kolo hand-in-hand on the green lawn. Music 
never stopped, for there were three bands, and I understand that 
it lasted all night. . . . Four priests conducted the religious serv- 
ices. And at the feast I counted one hundred and forty-six grilled 
little suckling-pigs, ready to feed the public; to say nothing about 
poor lambs, turkeys, geese, wild birds and rabbits. 

The writer said he rather protested at this great display 
of food; suggesting that perhaps Kingsbury himself would 
regard it as a waste. Whereupon one of the peasants “‘said 
aloties 

“This building cost every one of us much labor. We 
carried this brick and the rest of the material—some of it 
on our backs—from Milanovac, 28 kilometers [more than 
17 miles]. We did this when it was too rainy or muddy 
for our field work. Besides, it cost us money as well. When 
we made all these sacrifices, who could have stopped any 
of us from contributing a little pig or something to this 
slava—the day of our greatest joy?” 

People traveled half the night to get there, some of 
them walking more than 20 miles from Chachak. King 
Alexander sent his personal rep- (Continued on page 122) 
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Grilled suckling-pigs, lambs, turkeys, geese, wild birds and rabbits were on the menu of this “‘slava"’ at this health center 
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5 eet are unique booklists, gentle readers. They offer 
healing. We hope we deserve Henry Neumann’s gra- 
Clous postscript: “I see no good reason why a year’s numbers 
of The Survey should not come under the heading of books.” 
And we add the news sent us by the American Library 
Association: “Thirty libraries of varying sizes circulated 
70 million volumes in 1932 as compared with 51 million in 
1929, an increase in two years of nineteen million, or 37 
percent—and in most instances on a reduced budget.’ We 
are poorer in things; but our golden treasury of wisdom and 
beauty is undimin- 
ished by one single 
line. What books have 
you found that help 
turn letters into life? 
Leon WHIPPLE 


Lippmann at Large 


INTERPRETATIONS: 1931- 
1932 by Walter Lippmann; 
Edited by Allan Nevins. Mac- 
millan. 361 pages. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

HE affairs that 

hold our atten- 
tion in the morning’s 
paper are so often 
ephemeral that a col- 
lection of daily comment on them might be expected to 
seem dated. It is a tribute to the vitality of the author’s 
thinking and to the editor’s selection that in this book only 
the Seabury investigation and the presidential election ap- 
pear obsolescent. And there is a vividness in comment 
written when a situation is fresh that must be lost in later 
recording. The fact that many problems upon which the 
author commented in 1931 are still unsolved makes his 
discussion still pertinent. 

The author’s range is world-wide though curiously 
Russia, the scene of the great experiment, is omitted. He 
traces in sharp outline the Manchurian and war debt ques- 
tions from their causes to the present time; his estimates of 
public men like Coolidge and Hoover are contemporary 
judgments of undoubted value to the future historian; he 
analyzes the causes of Congressional inefficiency; and ex- 
plains the underlying theories of trade, debt, and taxes 
lucidly enough for the casual reader. These stimulating 
discussions should do much to help create the informed 
public opinion which we so badly need. 

Mr. Lippmann appears to have set for himself one notable 
limitation. He warns his readers that unless they face condi- 
tions, stop waiting for a turn for the better, make and carry 
out the plans necessary for recovery however unpleasant the 
carrying out may be, other forces will take the matter out of 
their hands. But he does not make plain that even with the 
best planning the old order may not return. If its founda- 
tions have crumbled the only important planning has to do 
with clearing away the ruins with a minimum of violence, 
and building a new structure from the ground up. 

Bethel, Connecticut I. M. BearpD 


Castes Not a Nation 


INDIAN CASTE CUSTOMS, dy L. S. S. O'Malley. Macmillan. 190 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


E ULLY to understand the Indian caste system, one would 
have to know much about its forgotten origins in ancient 
conquests. Nevertheless, Mr. O’Malley well explains the 
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system as it now operates. He helps the reader to see those 
social divisions which will continue long after the immediate 
political problem of India has been settled, and which, as 
a matter of fact, are considered necessary and beneficial 
even by Gandhi. 

The American reader will be astonished by the similarity 
in the social effects produced by caste attitudes on the 
Ganges and on the Mississippi. These results relate not only 
to types of mutual adaptation between the dominant and 
the subject group, but even to traits often considered racial. 
He learns that, there 
as here, three motiva- 
tions tend to over- 
come caste—profit, 
prestige and pleasure. 
In India, the first is 
illustrated by the en- 
croachment of the 
liquor business, 
among others; the 
second by the rising 
professional status of 
surgery; the third by 
football which is 
breaking through the 
taboo of leather 
in the higher castes. 
The key to the situation is given in one small sentence, 
which also applies far more to other peoples than we are 
always aware of: “‘A Hindu is primarily a member of a caste 
and not of a nation; his loyalty is to a group and not to 
the general community.” 


New York City 


Bruno LASKER 


Brick Bats for Sacred Cows 


PROFITS OR PROSPERITY? by Henry Pratt Fairchild. Harper. 204 pp. Price 
$2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


peor ITS or Prosperity is another well-aimed brick ad- 
dressed to the Sacred Cow of economics. Dr. Fairchild 
has set out in the first place to prove that the total net prof- 
its of business cannot be more than the capacity of the own- 
ers to consume. This apparently innocent bit of abstract 
theory introduces the reader to a highly irreverent tour of 
the sacred places of classical economy, in the course of which 
the author tramps with hobnailed shoes in all the retreats 
where fools have feared to tread. Note, says he, these solemn 
doctors recommending thrift and hard work as a remedy for 
overproduction. And here we see a man who thinks that 
goods exchange for goods; and another who unconsciously 
still believes in the economic man; and here a whole regi- 
ment of economic professors who think in terms of a deficit 
economy on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and in terms of a 
surplus economy on first and third Mondays. 

The chapter entitled History Does Not Repeat Itself 
ought to be read aloud to the family. The idea, so common 
with academic and financial economists, that “‘curves” can 
be projected into the future, is one of the most disastrous of 
illusions at a time when history is in process of turning in a 
new direction. If there is to be any hope of turning the cor- 
ner safely the notion that our troubles are nothing else but 
a cyclical depression will have to be successfully fought. 
Dr. Fairchild is a doughty fighter in this necessary campaign, 
in which raiders from sociology and engineering and other 
fields of thought will have to drag the academic economists 
out of the way and throw mud on the ancient idols. His keen 
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sense of the ridiculous is turned loose on all the sacred relics 
—on the Law of Supply and Demand, on the notion that 
human wants are unlimited regardless of who has most of 
the income, on the notion that what one can do all can do, 
and that the purpose of consuming is to make room for more 
production. The exhortation to “work for the night is 
coming”’ leads him to observe flippantly that work is much 
too potent a thing to be indulged in irresponsibly. A refresh- 
ing book. 

When it comes to planning for the future, Dr. Fairchild is 
not entirely clear but he is nicely objective. His last chapter 
is devoted to plans considered as a social phenomenon in 
themselves, and he classifies the various kinds of plans in 
respect to their tendencies and their relations with the 
necessary direction of progress. There are peanut plans, 
aimed at regulating superficial symptoms such as the mis- 
behavior of the credit system, or at injecting new kinds of 
installment selling, or at promoting further concentration of 
financial control over business. And there are fundamental 
plans, more or less well thought out, that aim toward a more 
even distribution of purchasing power or at discouraging 
the investment of surplus income in productive plant. 

The implications of the major conflict of the future, the 
fight between planned distribution of income with free 
initiative, on the one hand, and planned production without 
free initiative on the other hand, was not clearly outlined in 
Dr. Fairchild’s mind when this book went to press. Profits 
or Prosperity, however, is less behind the times than most 
books in these fast-running days. Most of it will be true for 
some time to come, and those who are ready to enjoy 
irreverent feelings about the sacred idols of economics and 
finance will find Profits or Prosperity stimulating and 
illuminating. 
New York City Davip CusHMAN CoyLe 


Portrait of a Modern Woman 


ANN VICKERS, by Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday Doran. 562 pp. Price $2.50 postpai 
of Survey Graphic. 


HAT Main Street was to small-town provincialism or 
Arrowsmith to scientific research, Ann Vickers is to 
the so-called modern woman and specifically the woman in 
social work and social reform. By that token this new novel 
by Sinclair Lewis, published simultaneously in fourteen 
countries and nearly as many languages, will not fail to stir 
up a turmoil of contradiction, self-justification, even vitu- 
peration. Ann, who chose for the father of her child the man 
she loved and respected, not the pompous weakling to whom 
she was married, will surely be called immoral. Perhaps 
committees will rise up in professional self-vindication, pro- 
testing that Ann must not be considered a typical social 
worker or settlement worker or prison reformer or suffragist 
or professional woman or whichever other of her réles 
happens to touch the interest of the group. This sort of a 
“‘defense reaction” has never failed to greet Mr. Lewis’s 
books and in part it is responsible for their wide reading. 
But to my mind it is irrelevant both to his purpose and his 
accomplishments. 
It has been popular to regard Sinclair Lewis as a man with 
a big stick which he lays about him with unctuous delight, 
lashing one little herd of sacred cows after another. One can 
imagine certain disgruntled critics of twentieth century 
women or social workers licking their chops with satisfaction 
at the thought that now another profession is getting its 
drubbing. Leaving the explanation to the psychiatrists, I 
maintain, however, that this picture totally misses realiza- 
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tion of the qualities of one of our most sensitive and just 
novelists—a man who becomes a social critic through his — 
understanding of individuals, who is acutely aware of 
bigotry, cruelty and cant wherever he finds it but also 
generous without stint to magnanimity and courage, whether 
or not they appear in the conventional places. In this book 
some of the mean qualities happen to turn up in the feeble 
social worker Ann married (later he became a successful 
hotel executive) and some of the fine ones in the Tammany 
judge she loved. But to regard these circumstances as an 
attack on social work and a defense of the New York political 
system seems to me to ignore the essence of Mr. Lewis’s 
purpose, which is to create flesh and blood people, not 
types, as they are moulded by and in turn mould the cir- 
cumstances which surround them. As Mr. Lewis writes at 
the start of a chapter on Ann’s efforts to bring decency 
into a ghastly prison: 


‘There are no tramps—there are only men tramping,” said 
Josiah Flint. And there are no doctors—only men studying medi- 
cine; there are no authors—only men writing; there are no crim- 
inals and no prisoners, but only men who have done something 
that at the moment was regarded as breaking the law, and who at 
the hit-or-miss guess-verdict of a judge (who was no judge at all, 
but only a man judging, in accordance as his digestion and his 
wife’s nagging affected him) were carted off to a prison. 


. the prison was uncomfortable and futile, but it was not 
magically different from other monuments to stupidity... . It 
was scarcely worse than many institutions to which people are con- 
demned for the crime of being born, such as a Pennsylvania mine 
and its appertaining shacks, a Carolina cotton-mill town, or a 
New York speakeasy jammed with clever women who get drunk 
to forget suicide. 


Ann Vickers started life in Waubanakee, Illinois, and that 
small town and its ways entered into everything she was to 
do in life: if the small towns still carry their defensive smart 
over Main Street, they have here to read-Mr. Lewis’s 
tribute to the honest pride, integrity and loyalty among 
their people. She went to a small New England college and 
jumped from that (in 1912) into the suffrage fight in Ohio; 
she worked in settlements in New York and Rochester, did 
graduate study in penology, and was appointed educational 
director and chief clerk of the women’s division at a prison 
in a state “whose patron saint was William Jennings Bryan.” 
After she had learned what it was to be framed and, later, on 
how passive a world her recital of prison facts fell, she came 
back to New York as superintendent of its most modern 
“industrial home” for women. 

In these places she saw hypocrisy, bewilderment, futility 
and worse. Some readers will cringe at the epithet she hurled 
at the settlements in one black mood—‘cultural comfort 
stations.”’ But she saw also that the settlements had “‘given 
birth to such impersonal and trained organizations as 
Lillian Wald’s Visiting Nurses Association, and to modern 
organized charity.” 


Oh, there were plenty of faults in organized charity—plenty, 
Ann sighed. It had too much red tape. Often, complete records of 
families in distress were considered more important than relieving 
distress. And charity workers did tend to become hard, from 
familiarity with misfortune. But so did surgeons, and no one was 
suggesting that surgery should be turned over to the sympathetic 
spinsters and grandmothers of the parish. At least organized charity 
was impersonal. It based relief not on the smiles and quaint friend- 
liness of the victims, but on their need. It was not restricted to one 
district; it planned, at least, for the whole community. 


Through Ann, Mr. Lewis gives allegiance to the honest 
professional in social work as he did in Arrowsmith to the 
honest scientist. And when, on her one real vacation, Ann 
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sat on a hill in England and pondered her future she turned 
down a lucrative chance in business, knowing that for her 
adventure lay in the “‘definite, powerful realm . . . of pro- 
fessional dissatisfaction with things as they are.” 
Fundamentally the value of this novel seems to me to lie 
in its creation of an actual person. Looking at the world 
without fear or favor, she finds it motley and alive. I do not 
see how any reader who follows her story without becoming 
ensnared in his or her own isms can fail to gain both pleasure 
and wisdom. For even those who disagree with it, it is a book 


that cannot be ignored. 
Mary Ross 


The Lessons of Mr. Carnegie 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, by Burton J. Hendrick, 2 vols. Doubleday, 
Doran. 856 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IVES of great men may remind us of several things, 
depending on the field in which their efforts were ex- 
pended. Andrew Carnegie spent two thirds of his life 
amassing an enormous fortune out of steel. He possessed 
qualities of leadership which were unmistakable,—energy, 
courage, imagination, persistence, enthusiasm, purpose. 
Nevertheless, his story makes clear, at least by implication, 
that what he achieved occurred in an era of America’s 
history when it was uniquely possible for his effort to be 
crowned with success. The day of the bold, pioneering cap- 
tain of industry happened to be the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century; and those were Carnegie’s years. The occa- 
sion will never come again in anything like a similar form. 
The leader is in part a product of his setting. 

This vigorous and robust life story reminds us that indus- 
trial competition of the kind in which Mr. Carnegie thrived 
was a passing phenomenon of essentially anarchistic quality. 
It was a product of individualism and of undeveloped 
economic resources with the stake for the winner pro- 
digiously high—and the welfare of all the rest wholly 
secondary. This biography helps to explain why we today 
face the problem of giving democracy a new twist and 
seeing to it that individual welfare is again made a dom- 
inant objective in economic life. Competitive laissez-faire 
died with Carnegie’s era. 

Third, I am reminded of a truth which my own studies to 
aid industry to be a force for human happiness has clarified 
for me,—namely, that the opportunity for the industrial 
leader to lead in a meliorative way toward ‘the improve- 
ment of mankind” (a phrase from the charter of the Carnegie 
Institution) is within his own business. Grant all that is to be 
said, and it is much, for the human blessings yielded by the 
labors of such foundations as Mr. Carnegie endowed with an 
unprecedented generosity, yet the fact remains that it is in 
the processes of economic activity itself that the leader has 
his best chance to apply knowledge for human benefit. 

The time is past, if it ever was, when money-making in 
industry and money-spending in philanthropy can ethically 
be conceived as the wise obverse and reverse of the same coin. 
The issues are no longer those of “tainted money.”’ They are 
moral issues of a divided conduct of the personal life, of a 
confused intention of aggrandizement with one hand and 
generosity with the other, of a duality of purposes in in- 
dividual action which makes neither sense nor social 
weal. 

But the world was not thinking in these terms in Carne- 
gie’s day. Business was business. And Mr. Carnegie con- 
ducted his business with an astuteness rarely met. But the 
processes of public service can no longer be divorced from 
those of economic striving. And leadership tomorrow will 
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be reckoned in terms of a self-consistent and not self-inter- 
ested purpose of public service,—or it will be no leadership. 

It is a measure of the world’s advance that the variations 
on the Horatio Alger theme, of which Mr. Carnegie’s story 
is certainly one, are no longer received with breathless 
acclaim. Today we know that peace is not secured by en- 
dowments, but that the hope for peace is frustrated by 
passions of nationalism and economic imperialism. Sim- 
ilarly we see our problems of supplying education, libraries 
and scientific research in relation to strategies of public 
budgets, sound methods of taxation and better distribution 
of income. 

If I have reviewed my reactions to this book more than the 
book itself, that is not because the biography lacks interest 
or significance. Quite the reverse. The naryative is absorbing 
and the record has at times a quality of the miraculous like 
an Arabian Nights tale. Certain events, presented from the 
steel-master’s point of view, could undoubtedly have been 
interpreted differently by other writers intimate with the 
period. For the moment, I am content to take the exposition 
at its face value. It is the picture of an era which is happily 
at an end. But the forces then set in motion are causally 
connected with our present dilemmas. To know all may, as 
the French say, be to forgive all. Yet the forces carry on and 
the dilemmas remain to be coped with. 


New York City Orpway TEAD 


A Chart for Confusion 


A GUIDE THROUGH WORLD CHAOS, by G. D. H. Cole. A. A. Knopf. 554 pp. 
Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Ms COLE’S book has some claims to being unique. 
Viewed as a Socialist tract, it is the most objective and 
undogmatic the reviewer has seen, discussing alternative 
possibilities with a minimum of bias, and offering the au- 
thor’s judgment in favor of the Socialist alternative frankly 
as his personal preference. As an economic treatise, it dis- 
cusses the working of the economic system not only for its 
effectiveness in serving defined social ends, but with ref- 
erence to one group of problems—those of the present world 
crisis. Its treatment of possible future alternatives is the 
book’s true culmination. Addressed to the thoughtful general 
reader, it constitutes one of the most significant and effective 
briefs for fundamental economic change that could be ad- 
dressed to that group. 

The reader will encounter some difficulties. He confronts 
a study both of the world crisis and of the economic institu- 
tions that operated to bring it on. And he is repeatedly 
switched back and forth between very live grapplings with 
various phases of the present crisis, and very text-bookish 
expositions of such topics as the nature of the corporation 
and the central banking systems of different countries. The 
effect is almost as if he were reading alternate sections of 
different books, one of which may not interest him. For 
many readers, it may be best to read first the concluding 
two or three chapters, possibly with the first two for intro- 
duction, and to refer back to the rest of the chapters for 
supporting material wherever Mr. Cole’s position seems to 
need it. 

He takes an unqualified stand on numerous controversial 
key points. Depressions do not cure themselves, but always 
wait for some fortunate upward impulse from outside the 
vicious circle of cyclical cause and effect. Gold reserves are 
useless. Full production cannot be stabilized at a stable price 
level, but only at a level declining apace with advances in 
productivity, so that increased purchasing power for the 
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‘By FREDERICK HABERMAN 


America is beginning to realize that this Depression is 
no part of a business cycle, but the result of the ever- 
increasing displacement of men by machinery, and the 
result of human greed. A jobless people cannot enjoy 
the bounties which education, invention, and science 
have provided. 


Technocracy tells us that we have reached the end of 
an era, but it does not know what the next one will be. 
Our experts are overlooking one great factor. 

The Great Pyramid provides the answer to the world’s 
enigma, strange as it may seem. It was the “Light” of 
the ancient world, and still is the same today: it has out- 
lined the destinies of our race; it indicated the causes 
that brought on the present Chaos, and “lights’’ the 
way out. 
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people shall not wait upon their ability to raise their money in- — 


comes. 


As is perhaps inevitable there are also some apparent incon- ~ 


sistencies, as when Mr. Cole argues that output is limited by over- 
saving and underspending, and then falls back to the orthodox 
position that heavy taxation of large incomes will restrict produc- 
tivity through restricting savings. But it may be added that any 
doubts about the validity of such specific statements do not affect 
the main argument. 

One of the most interesting points in the book is the argument 
that the tactics of parliamentary socialism are not suited to the re- 
quirements of a fundamental overhauling of the economic order. 
The answer is not necessarily the Russian one, but something not 
yet worked out, suited to the character of each nation. It should 
afford the Socialist Party sufficient length and security of tenure to 
make possible the initiation and carrying-through of a thorough- 
going program. 

As an alternative to this brand of socialism Mr. Cole presents a 
reconstruction of capitalism: a program of numerous related parts, 
each one shown to be wellnigh impossible in the face of opposing 
vested interests. The United States is a long way from preparedness 
for either alternative. One possibility, not contemplated, is that the 
reconstruction of capitalism might be a stage in an evolutionary 
development toward something containing the essentials of socialism, 
but in which the governing organs of business itself might play a 
more vital part than political government. J. M. Crarx 
Columbia University 


Lights on Southern Neighbors 


PORFIRIO DIAZ, Dictator of Mexico, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott, 462 pp."Price 
$5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HS GOLD, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott. 365 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


ANY of us prefer not to take our history straight, but by the 
painless way of biography. For Mexico, this is also the most 
logical approach. Almest everything which has happened in Mexico 
since Hidalgo lifted the flag of Mexico’s independence in 1810 
can be hung on the name of one of that long list of soldiers, caudillos, 
and patriots whose story is Mexico’s history. It is the story of Hi- 
dalgo, Morelos, Iturbide, Santa Anna, Juarez, Maximilian, Diaz, 
Madero, Zapata, Obregon and Calles. No finer contribution to 
inter-American understanding could be made than a series of 
adequate and interesting biographies of these men. Carleton Beals 
has now given us the first of such a series. I hope that he will not 
stop there. ‘ 

The name of Porfirio Diaz is written large across Mexico. From 
the sixties when he shared honors with Benito Juarez in sending 
Napoleon’s soldiers home and Napoleon’s Maximilian to the firing 
squad, down to 1911 when he sailed for Paris, a lonely broken exile, 
the story of Mexico was largely his. Diaz lived too long. Had he died 
in 1867, the year Maximilian faced the firing squad in Queretaro, 
the name of Diaz would be bracketed with that of Juarez, as 
saviours of the republic. He was a brave fighter. Mr. Beals has given 
us a graphic account of his campaigns in Oaxaca, Guerrero and 
Morelos. He saved the South for the republic, as did Juarez in the 
North. Between the two, Maximilian was crushed. 

But Diaz lived too long. Had he died in 1890, it might still be 
written of him that he was a great patriot, and withal, a notable 
organizer of his country’s economic life. But he ruled another 
twenty years, and Mr. Beals has written down the record of those 
years in firm characters. Diaz built railroads, but he mortgaged his 
country to the foreigner. He encouraged industry, but he stripped 
the Indian of his lands. The great haciendados waxed fat at the ex- 
pense of the village ejzdos (the Indian communal lands) until by 
1910 Mexico was a country of great plantations, ranging from a few 
thousand acres to one of twelve millions. Free men became peons 
upon the lands which had been theirs, slaves working from sun-up 
to sun-down for a few miserable cents a day. It is estimated that 
thirteen million of the population (out of fifteen or sixteen million 
all told) were affected by this shift in land ownership. These thir- 
teen million were left without safeguard for their most elemental 
rights, and Mexico was ruled for the benefit of a handful of poli- 
ticians, the czentificos, the generals, and a parasitic middle class. 
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stimulate the rest of us to what appeared to be an unhealthy and 
artificial emotionalism. And this reviewer came away with the 
feeling that artificially created loyalties in religion are just about 
as valuable as they would be in, say, football. Not that I’d care to 
list Mr. Buchman as a mere cheer-leader; but some of his rep- 
resentatives seem to be little more than that. 

At any rate, this book is well written, and tells a simple, straight- 
forward story in an interesting manner. It has genuine value as a 
case history in a modern religious movement. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


A True Portrait 


MARY LINCOLN, by Carl Sandburg. Part II, Letters, Documents and Appendix, 
edited by Paul M. Angle. Harcourt, Brace. 357 pp. Price $3. 


N the hands of some biographers, the tool of modern psychology 
becomes a cartoonist’s pen. One lays aside their books with a sense 
of having been shown not three-dimensional, life-like pictures, but 
caricatures—pointed, perhaps, and amusing, but twisted all out 
of focus, as misleading as they are distorted. When Carl Sandburg 
retold the story of Mary Todd Lincoln he wrote with a good psy- 
chologist’s insight, but he attempted no sensational ‘“‘debunking.”’ 
His effort was to see below the surfaces of a strange, unlovely 
character, and to put on his canvas not only the colors of her pas- 
sions and her indiscretions, but the long perspective of disturbed 
behavior ending inevitably in the scandals of her conspicuous years 
in Washington and in her final tragedy. The book is interesting 
for the new light it throws on Lincoln’s personal life. It has a more 
general significance as the moving “‘case story” of a mentally sick 
woman, whose world saw her only as a creature of uncertain health 
and temper and scorned her for her extravagance and her constant 
blundering. BEULAH AMIDON 


MAKING MONEY 


(Continued from page 108) 


currency—Waera—is issued on loans or for purchase of things for 
the members of the issuing association. 

The mutual exchanges of New York, organized by the Emer- 
gency Exchange Association, plan to carry on a good deal of actual 
production of goods so that their exchange tokens are issued to 
workers producing the goods as well as on loan and for purchase. 

In making loans of credit tokens each local organization should 
set up a loan committee that will give the greatest care to combin- 
ing easy lending with sure repayment. This is one of the hardest 
things to accomplish in ordinary banking. Mutual enterprises, 
however, have one great advantage over banks in that members 
will recognize that they are borrowing from themselves, that the 
honor and honesty of each and of the group as a whole is at stake. 
The best security is character and good-will, but co-makers and 
chattel security can be and sometimes are also used. 

Once issued the credit tokens can be and commonly are cir- 
culated in the ordinary transactions of the community. They can 
be used to buy things at retail stores, to pay for labor and for pro- 
fessional services. Their redemption is accomplished by presenting 
them at a store run by the local organization that issues them where 
goods are handed over in the amount of the tokens. Or they may 
be redeemed in the labor of members of the local group who thus 
get hold of tokens to pay off their token loans. It is in this matter of 
redemption that the greatest care must be taken to assure the token- 
holder that he gets full value in goods or services for his tokens. 

The creation of mutual exchanges in 1932 has an advantage that 
the labor exchanges of the go’s did not have. They felt that success 
automatically arose from the device of establishing credit currency. 
When the labor exchanges*failed to produce goods to maintain the 
value of their paper they failed completely. Today any plan of 
organization must provide for efficient management. We have 
today the possibility of combining the enthusiasm of workers in 
cooperative activities with high technical skill. It is this combina- 
tion of an old enthusiasm with a new efficiency that might make 

. mutual enterprise successful. The credit token alone will not. 
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analyzes and measures the changes in 
commercialized vice during the past 
twenty years. The data collected show 
the number and distribution of vice 
emporia today, the causés of the enor- 
mous growth of Negro prostitution, the 
breakdown of the prostitute caste, rea- 
sons for the continuation of syndicated 
vice, the growth of cabarets and road- 
houses and their relation to the life 
and habits of city dwellers. Of especial 
interest are the findings relating vice 
areas to juvenile delinquency, adult 
crime, poverty, and divorce. $3.00 
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education and their 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
FRONTIER 


* 


This provocative book, representing the consensus of opinion 
of seven prominent scholars, may prove to be the most impor- 
tant contribution of our times to educational thought. With 
courage and honesty it lays bare the evils of what has passed 
for education and charts a new course, which, if followed, 
promises to free education from its present bonds and bring 
it to the place of dominance in civilization which it should 
occupy. 


THE CENTURY CO, 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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TRAVELER'S 


VS IT S$. 2 ro 


Announcing Its Sixth §&§ 
Season in Soviet Travel 


INCE 1927, The Open 

Road has maintained its 
own American representation in 
U.S.S.R. You may take advan- 
tage of this established service 
this summer as an independent 
traveler or as a member of a 
small group under authoritative 
leadership. 


H ltinerary prices are extremely 
low, in most instances on a par 
with European travel. 


H A new booklet of Soviet 
trips is now available. In re- 
questing a copy, please indicate 
special interests and preference 
with respect to independent and 
group travel. 


The Open Road 


56 West 45th Street New York 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN ~ 154 Boylston Street » Boston, Massachusetts 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things — 


WHERE— WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Travel Department — Survey Graphic 


HAVE YOU 
Property to sell yg 
Cottages to rent e 
Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19TH ST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


>—-NnNNCwWse HM—<O 


Blois 


HE most profitable and interesting thing at Blois is Blois. Here 

is a city which prides itself as being the city in France where per- 
fect French is spoken. I am astonished at times when I hear the 
street-cleaners talk in almost academic French. 

Besides its fine language, Blois has other things for the American 
student, teacher or traveler. Artistically and historically, it occupies 
a leading position among the cities of France. There are numerous 
interesting places in and around Blois—the Chateaux, Chambord, 
Chenonceaux, Chaumont, Amboise. Its narrow, crooked streets, 
its old houses, its famous churches, and its quaint corners are a 
continual pleasure. I have learned more about architecture and 
art from the Chateau of Blois and old St. Nicholas than I ever 
knew before, And if I never learned any French, any Italian, or 
any history, I should be content to return home with all I have 
learned from the good city of Blois. 

It is a very convenient excursion center too. Being on the main 
line from Paris to Bordeaux, it has good railway connections, as 
well as bus service. (Joun R. Guenarn, student at Ecole Normale de 
Blois—through the Institute of International Education) 

(Note: Reference to the Encyclopaedia Britannica reveals that on the historic side, 
Joan of Arc used Blois as the base of her operations for the relief of Orleans; in the 
16th century the French court made it their resort; and later, for a little while, it 
was the seat of the regency of Marie Louise, wife of Napoleon I. On the economic 
side, it is a market for the agricultural and pastoral regions of Beauce and Sologne, 


and carries on considerable trade in grain, the wines of the Loire valley, brandy and 
timber.) 


A Plea 


HE War Resisters’ International reminds us that “‘in most of the 

conscriptionist countries of Europe, young lads are in prison for 
refusing to undertake military service.” And the Relief Society for 
Socialist Prisoners and Exiles in Soviet Russia tells of ‘““men and 
women who have devoted their lives to labor and freedom and are 
now starving in prison.” As an earnest that disarmament confer- 
ences can and do accomplish something tangible, these people 
who have shown courage and conviction might be released the 
world over. 


Looking Ahead 


Nig summer the International Institute of Teachers College 
will again carry on educational study tours in England, 
France and Germany. While the underlying purpose is first-hand 
knowledge of foreign school systems, there is opportunity to delve 
into other fields, and generally to get the refreshment of a trip 
abroad. Under the guidance of Dr. Thomas Alexander, one group 
will devote itself to Germany: Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, Liibeck, 
Berlin, Magdeburg, Erfurt, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, 
Koblenz, Diisseldorf, Essen and Hanover. Another group will 
center on physical education—including rhythmics, the dance, 
wandering, youth hostels, country school homes, public play- 
grounds, teacher training, health and athletics in schools and 
universities. There are also French, English, Science and Science 
Education, and Berlin Residence study groups. 


Tue Soviet had its best tourist season last year, and on the 
strength of that has already laid the foundation for a modern eight 
hundred room hotel near Sverdlov Square, in the heart of Moscow, 
a special feature of which will be suites and public rooms designed 
in the picturesque styles of various Soviet nationalities—Caucasian, 
Uzbek, Ukrainian and the like. The first Soviet-built sleeping car 
has been put in service on the Trans-Siberian Express; and more 
are being manufactured in the October. car factory in Leningrad. 
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Their overland air service is now the longest in the world, reaching 
from Moscow to Vladivostok. Intourist officials hope soon to an- 
nounce reductions in the daily, all-inclusive tourist rate, as well as 
in railroad fares for foreign visitors. 


Anpv Hubert C. Herring of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America writes: “The eighth seminar will be held 
next July—rain or shine, depression or no depression. Needless to 
say, it is difficult to keep things going during these days but we will 
not give up the seminar. We believe that it constitutes too valuable 
a link between Mexico and the United States to be allowed to 
lapse. Will you tell us about any friends who should be invited?” 


What’s more, as a depression measure, Mr. Herring is organizing 
a Roughing It Trip to Mexico for those who will forego some com- 
fort to travel at minimum expense. Sailing from New York June 30 
(and returning August 8) on the Ward Line steamer, the group 
will spend a day in Havana, a night in Orizaba, and go on to 
Mexico City for two weeks of trips, lectures and round table dis- 
cussions. The markets of Toluca, the Spanish colonial architecture 
and pottery of Puebla, the famous pyramids of San Juan Teoti- 
huacan, the canals of Xochimilco and many other fascinating 
places will be visited. A week in Cuernavaca, and then Tasco, 
where the Casa del Altillo will welcome the travelers to its terraces, 
fountains, flowers and village life. No matter what your interests 
may be—art, archaeology, economics, Spanish, history, or inter- 
national relations—the Roughing It group will share many ad- 
vantages in contacts and experience; and will stay in private 
homes, ride on camiones and see Mexico from within. The inclusive 
rate—omitting such incidentals as tips, street-car fares, and so on 
—is $300. (Hubert C. Herring, 112 East 19 Street, New York.) 


Tue Turkish Republic will be ten years old next-October; and 
though so young, can give a good account of itself on many scores— 
membership in the League of Nations, the separation of church 
and state, the reduction of illiteracy, advances in social welfare and 
public health. The American Friends of Turkey (347 Madison 
Avenue, New York), who have been in close cooperation with that 
government, are planning a banquet for the occasion; and hope 
that President Mustapha Kemal Pasha may speak to the American 
people over the radio. 


Tue Institute of International Education (2 West 45 Street, 
New York) has brought out the fourth edition of a publication 
listing fellowships and scholarships which are available for foreign 
study under various auspices. 


Tue American Peoples College is arranging three international 
relations study tours. In addition to traversing England, France 
and Germany, there will be leisurely stops in Geneva and Oetz, the 
college headquarters in the Austrian Tyrol. Owing to their educa- 
tional and non-profit nature, these tours are priced very low. 
S. K. Mathiasen is director, and some of the sponsors are Professors 
John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Goodwin Watson, H. A. 
Overstreet, J. B. Nash, Alvin Johnson and Leroy Bowman. 


At the time of the annual California Conference of Friends of 
the Mexicans at Pomona College last December, James Hoffman 
Batten announced that they will again arrange a combined vaca- 
tion and study tour to the University Summer School at Mexico 
City. 


Tue tercentenary of the birth of Benedict Spinoza brings to 
light the existence of the Spinoza Center of Roerich Society at 310 
_ Riverside Drive, New York. The current issue of their publication, 
The Spinoza Quarterly, is devoted to the anniversary. 


Harry W. Prunp of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
reports that the results of the Goethe essay contest were gratifying: 
seventy-one students, representing fifty-one colleges in twenty-five 
states submitted essays. The average manuscript was of high qual- 
ity, showing not only intensive reading in and about Goethe, but a 
great deal of original thought. Not a few were brilliant. Some of the 
best essays in German were written by American students, appar- 
ently of pure Anglo-Saxon lineage. 


GREATLY 
REDUCED TRAVEL RATES 


15 comprehensive tours to choose from . . . 5 to 
31 days . . . $5, $8, and $15 a day. Price includes 
Intourist hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet 
Visa and transportation from starting to ending 
point in the Soviet Union. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet Union. Greatly 
reduced rail fares in the Soviet Union from border 
points to initial tour city and from tour terminus. 


Fabulous Cities of TURKESTAN 


Speed from Moscow by de luxe express of inter- 
national sleeping cars. . . to age-old and many- 
colored Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara .. . con- 
trasting with social, industrial progress of Soviet 
Central Asia. 16 days... $450... April 10th 
from Moscow, ending at Baku April 26th. Price 
covers all necessary traveling expenses and Soviet 
visa from starting to ending point. Price does nat 
include round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 
Extension offered to May Day Celebrations in 
Moscow. 


Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Write for Folder E-2 


U. S. Representative of the 
State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R., 
261 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. Or see your own 
travel agent. 
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No More overhead 


on your |{EADGEAR 


Restaurant Check Room Tips Abolished 


AGAIN THE STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


Buying a hat is the only installment purchase you never 
complete. You buy it once from the store and a thousand 
times from check room attendants. It may be your hat, 
but it’s ‘heir meal ticket. 

But not in a Statler hotel... Not after today! We’ve 
banned gratuities at the check rooms of all our public 
dining rooms. They’re barred forever! The attendants, 
hereafter, cannot and wil// not accept a tip. 

You'll acclaim and help us with this reform. We know 
you will, because you helped us when we banished the tip- 
soliciting attendants from our wash rooms, and applauded 
when we barred all surcharges at lobby news stands and 
cigar stands. 

Statler pioneering, Statler leadership is continually 
blazing new trails to greater comfort, finer service, more 
perfect economy in hotel living. You know the Statler 
record...that these hotels were the first to provide a 
private bath with every room, circulating ice water, a 
morning newspaper under the door, free radio reception 
and a dozen other comforts. 

You know, too, that the friendly, courteous service you 
have always received in these hotels has grown out of a 
genuine desire to make life more pleasant for the guest. 
This last innovation, the abolition of the hat check tip at 
restaurant check rooms, is present day proof that our spirit 
of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Boston . Buffalo - Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louts 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 


JEEVIO! ALSO SOME BETTER THINGS 
(Continued from page 110) 


resentative, a colonel in full uniform with medals. The prime 
minister sent his emissary. The American minister at Belgrade 
sent a letter which you might see framed within the building, 
along with Kingsbury’s own cablegram. The big speech was made 
by Kingsbury’s friend George Raden, who lived long in America 
but is now a lawyer in Belgrade. For the rest, I think these pictures 
tell their own story. 


OW I must digress, and apologize to Turkey, and maybe to 

Jugoslavia as well, for implying last time (January Survey 
Graphic) that they both were deliberately, even malevolently 
recreant in respect of “opium” and the new Geneva convention 
which must be ratified before April 13 by at least four of the manu- 
facturing countries, of which lately Turkey has become one of the 
most prolific, while Jugoslavia produces perhaps the highest-grade 
opium in the world. The ink was hardly dry upon that animad- 
version before an Associated Press dispatch from Angora brought 
official announcement of Turkey’s intention to grapple vigorously 
with this business; to forbid the reopening of three narcotics fac- 
tories recently closed at Istanbul; to create new special tribunals 
to deal with smugglers and illegal manufacturers, and, perhaps 
best of all, to adhere to and ratify the Hague Convention of 1912 
and the Geneva conventions. From other sources I have heard 
that the world-wide depression has greatly hurt the illicit trade in 
narcotics; so much so that prices have been falling everywhere— 
the market is glutted. I suspect that this has much to do with the 
reported agreement between Turkey and Jugoslavia, between them 
to restrict production, Let us not quarrel with motives. Any 
such procedure, however motivated, is good news out of a bad 
business. 

This aligns Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish president, in this 
regard with Mussolini, whose record on the subject of the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs leaves nothing to be desired. One in his 
confidence quoted him to me as having said: 

“T will pardon almost any kind of a criminal; but never one who 
peddles illicit drugs among the Italian people. Toward such I 
will show no mercy.” 

Whatever one may think of Italian Fascism, or of dictatorship 
in general, I have to acknowledge complacency in viewing almost 
any measure of severity along this line. 


MAKE no apology for my reflections upon the good faith of 

France in this field. Whatever her action upon the Geneva 
convention or elsewhere conspicuously under the public gaze, her 
administration in Indo-China (where highly influential Frenchmen 
have great investments) is smeared to the eyes with traffic in opium. 
And now it appears that in the Cameroons, the former German 
protectorate in East Equatorial Africa assigned to French control 
under mandate from the League of Nations, there have recently 
been set out by French authority upwards of 100,000 coca-shrubs, 
which have no other utility save as a source of cocaine. The world is 
already flooded with that devilish drug, whose legitimate use stead- 
ily diminishes, superseded by other less dangerous things. There is 
no honest excuse for it. This is only another thing that makes it 
increasingly difficult for the friends/of France to apologize for her 
behavior. Even her loan to Austria, which desperately needs it, 
has nothing unselfish about it—it is simply a bribe to Austria on the 
verge of starvation, to postpone still further the inevitable Anschluss 
—union with Germany, inevitable on every ground of ethnologi- 
cal and economic common sense. Nor, even while in a mood to 
pass over for the moment sinister things including ugly political 
manifestations in Jugoslavia, shall I apologize to Japan, whose 
behavior under the domination of her army and navy gets worse 
and more threatening to the peace of the world. 


NE needs these days a long-range optimism, including willing- 
ness to go on the scrap-pile along with others of the genera- 
tion that has made a mess of things. The hope of the future lies in 
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the youngsters coming along, who never knew the conditions that 
we elders still regard as “normalcy.” I hereby attest a grim assent 
to the observation of that same kid to whom I referred above. 
Continuing his conversation with his father: 

“God made you, Dad, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘‘And He made me, too?” 

“Of course.” 

‘‘He’s getting better, all the time!” 


THE RUSSIAN PARADOX 


(Continued from page 82) 


with its above-mentioned effects upon Soviet export, has caused a 
striking and somewhat regrettable change in trade relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., which previously gave a 
highly favorable trade balance to the latter. From a peak of fifteen 
million dollars per month Soviet purchases in America dropped to 
half a million monthly or less in the early months of 1932. In other 
words, Soviet business was transferred to Germany, Britain, Italy 
and other European countries where credit conditions were more 
favorable, and last but not least, where there existed the diplo- 
matic and consular connections which were instituted in order to 
protect the lives, property and interests of nationals mutually en- 
gaged in trade abroad. 

This transfer of business from United States to Europe and the 
cancellation of many “technical aid” contracts with American 
firms and individual experts has not been undertaken willingly by 
the U.S.S.R. The Russians fully realize that America has suc- 
cessfully solved the very problems which they are now facing, that 
the geographical and climatic conditions and the great size of both 
countries make American methods and equipment far more suit- 
able for Russian use than those of the smaller European nations. 
But they have no choice. On one hand they are denied the credit 
which Europe is willing to grant; on the other they find business is 
restricted by a host of petty difficulties about visés, embargoes and 
vexatious delays, which they believe, perhaps rightly, are the 
natural outcome of American unwillingness to establish diplo- 
matic and consular connections. Yet it must not be thought that 
there is any great hostility in the U.S.S.R. towards Americans. 
On the contrary, they are treated with greater admiration and 
friendship than any of the nationals of Europe, and America, 
to the average Soviet citizen, remains an object of respect and 
emulation. 

In the past year an additional factor has intervened to turn So- 
viet eyes towards United States. I mean the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, which has thrown the shadow of war over Soviet plans 
for the development of the U.S.S.R.’s resources and the training 
of its people. Of all the nations in the world only the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. see eye to eye on the Sino-Japanese question. Both 
stand for the territorial integrity of China, for refusal to accept 
infraction of that integrity obtained by force, and both view with 
alarm the expansion of Japanese sovereignty over the Asiatic 
mainland, 

Thus it would appear that politically and economically the two 
greatest white republics have much to offer each other. The 
U.S.S.R. might become a prodigious and ever-expanding market 
for American industry, whose production already has surpassed 
the demands of consumers at home. What Russia needs today is 
_ American technique and American material, from structural steel 
and concrete to automobiles and machinery for making roads, be- 
cause transport is the greatest and most immediate problem. 
Politically there are no points of variance anywhere but a common 
interest, or rather a common anxiety, about Japan. All of which 
should make for rapprochement. Against it a cloud of mutual mis- 
understanding and the memory of former hatred and the sting of 
old wounds that are slow to heal. But the time is coming when both 
countries must forget the past in the light of present interests, and 
must meet to discuss frankly the questions which still divide them 
and the possibilities of future cooperation. 


OOAODODOAOO 


Mrs. Torlok is 
expecting her ninth 


Sue couldn’t manage with eight—soon there'll be nine. If anybody 
ever needed extra help, Mrs. Torlok does. 

And that’s exactly what Fels-Naptha Soap will bring her. Extra 
help with her cleaning and extra help with her washing. Extra help 
that will make it easier for her to maintain better standards of living. 

Fels-Naptha, you see, is two cleaners instead of one. Good golden 
soap combined with plenty of naptha. Working briskly together, 
they loosen dirt without hard rubbing. They get the grimiest things 
clean—even in cool water. And where hot water is scarce—and chil- 
dren plentiful—that is extra help indeed. 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


rae 


“‘Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
A5th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
® debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
© BurREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SNECKLES OF MOWBREY STREET 
By Grove Wilson 
Written for the Big Brother Movement 


“A powerful story, written with a strong hand and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the fearful handicaps of the under- 
privileged boy.’’ — Colonel E. K. Coulter, Managing Director 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Published by 


THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT, INC. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gra. 5-1204 $2.00 per copy 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LIMITED number of fellowships 
are available for well qualified 
applicants. These fellowships are open 
to both men and women. They include 
two for foreign students, a number 
which enable the holders to earn the 
diploma of the School in the family 
field and a few which offer special 
training opportunities for men. 
Details will be mailed 


upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 
offers 


Course I. To meet the special demands of the present 
situation for college graduates without experience in 
social work, courses covering two summer sessions of 
eight weeks ‘each in social case work, social psychology, 
government, medicine, social psychiatry, sociology, 
and mental hygiene, and a winter session of nine 
months’ intensive practical experience in an agency for 
general social work, preparing them to accept positions 
as assistants in such agencies. 


Course II. For college graduates with experience in social 
casework or allied fields, two summer sessionsin theory, 
including courses in social psychiatry, case work, 
sociology, government, and medicine, and a winter of 
intensive field work in a psychiatric agency, leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Science. 


Students entering Course I may, at the end of the winter 
session, elect the first session of Course II and, on comple- 
tion of Course II, be eligible for the degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


A summer session of eight weeks is offered 
to experienced social workers 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Simmons College 
School of Social CHork 


Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, 
Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
® 


Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Courses in Mental Hygiene and Related Subjects 


The Institute for Advanced Education 
Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., Director 


111 East 15th Street, New York 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal fields 
of Social Work. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


LOUIS BERMAN, Fridays at 8:45, 
beginning Feb. 3 
The Physical and Chemical 
Foundations of Personality and 
Their Social and Psychological 
Applications 
W. BERAN WOLFE, Wednesdays 
at 8:45, beginning Feb. 1 


Practical Applications of Adle- 
rian Psychology 


JOSEPH OSMAN, Mondays at 7 
beginning Jan. 30 
Psychology of Personality 


ALFRED KREYMBORG, Mon- 
days at 8:45, beginning Jan. 
30 


A Survey of American Art 
V. F. CALVERTON, Tuesdays at 
8:45, beginning Feb. 14 
A Survey of Contemporary Civ- 
ilization 


SCOTT NEARING, Thursdays at 
8:45, beginning Feb. 9 
World Reconstruction 


JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES, 
Thursday at 8:45, Feb. 2 
Politics Abroad and Here 
C. HARTLEY GRATTAN, Tues- 
days at 8:45, beginning Jan. 
Spl 
Current Literature 


ALBERT J. LEVINE, Wednesdays 
at 4:15, beginning Feb. 1 
Modern Trends in Education 
IRMA KRAFT, Wednesdays at 

7:30, beginning Feb. 1 
Intimate Glimpses of the Great 
JACOB S. LIST, Eotlgs at 7, be- 
* ginning Feb. 
Seminar in ABraei Psychology 


Fee including all lectures and courses is $10.00. Teachers Credit granted for 
sbecific courses. For further information, write the Institute, or call 


STusvesant 9-3096. 


ADVERTISE YOUR 
WANTS IN THE SURVEY 
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School of Nursing of 
Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing 
an intensive and varied experience through 
the case study method, leads to the degree 
of 

BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Two or more years of approved college 
work required for admission. Beginning 
in 1934 a Bachelor’s degree will be re- 
quired. A few scholarships available for 
students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


INDIVIDUAL and COMMUNITY 
SOCIAL WORK 


The social worker working with Jews must be trained to 
deal successfully with the socially maladjusted Jewish 
family and individual. 


He must be able to see the problem in the large. He must 
“see” the Jews of America as a distinctive group aiming 
at adjustment to the general environment for its own 
greater happiness and the enrichment of American life. 


Holders and prospective holders of a bachelor’s degree 
are invited to examine carefully the advantages of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships for each aca- 
demic year are available for especially qualified candi- 
dates who are prepared for professional graduate study 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


For full information write to the Director 


The 
Graduate oe Ul. 
School » a =r’ Social Work 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
Spring Quarter begins April 3 
Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24—Aug. 25 


Academic year 1933-34 begins October 2, 1933 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


we 


Qualified undergraduate studentsadmitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


Smith College School for Social Work 
announces three seminars to be given 
in the summer of 1933 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. The 
School reserves the right of selection among the applicants. 


I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene to 
present day problems in case work with families. 


July 9 to 22 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Grace F. Marcus. 


Open to case workers with professional training 
or two years of experience who are qualified for 
a short intensive course of advanced work. 


II. Seminar in the applications of mental hygiene to 
personnel problems of administration and super- 
vision in emergency relief agencies. 


July 23 to August 5 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Elizabeth McCord. 


Open to case workers of experience and profes- 
sional training which would qualify them for 
supervisory positions in emergency relief work. 


III. Seminar in “‘intensive attitude therapy.”’ 
August 6 to 19 


Dr. David M. Levy and Miss Alice Webber. 
Open to graduates in psychiatric social work 
with two years’ experience in psychiatric social 
work, or to others similarly qualified. 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rates: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Trained, experienced case worker in 
Girls’ Protective Agency in middle west city. 7103 
SURVEY. 


WANTED by psychiatrist and psychoanalyst (Euro- 
pean trained), psychiatric social worker (Female) as 
a research assistant in exchange for thorough psycho- 
analytic training. Those residing in New York City 
or Washington, D. C., may apply giving full details. 
7104 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, experienced in field work, promotion, 
publicity, lobbying, secretarial work, etc., seeks 
position with live organization. 7067 SURVEY. 


POSITION in hospital clinic or children’s work by 
welfare worker with experience. Knowledge of 
stenography. Graduate School of Social Work. 7106 
SURVEY. 


MATURE American woman, graduate nurse, wishes 
position as Superintendent in institution for children or 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


have been given for Social Betterment by 
MILLIONS the 30,000 wealthy, cultured persons on 
OF our New England List. Very accurate. 
We have spent over $20,000 in compila- 
DOLLARS tion and revision. Sold or rented toa lim- 
ited number of National Social Agencies. 

Rates reasonable. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


VAIS 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
NEw YorRK 


18 East 41st STREET, 

Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 


adults. Wellexperienced. Executiveability of high order. 
Nearly eight years in present position. 7102 SuRVEY. 


BOARD 


GRADUATE NURSE boards convalescent or aged 
at So. Michigan. Modern farm home. $8 per week. 
7105 SURVEY, 


Write for the 
Survey Book Exhibit 
Books displayed at the National 


mum _ charge, 


Conference of Social Work 
May 16-21, 1932 


Survey Graphic Book Department 
112 E. 19th St. New York, N. Y. 


450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


————————— 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the February number of ern-e 
Survey Graphic, rates for Classified Adver- 
tisements will be as follows: — 


5c per word or initial including 

address or box number. Mini- 

first insertion, 

$1.00. Discounts: 5% on three 

insertions; 10% on six insertions. 
Cash with Orders. 


Address 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MINGS 


Quick SERVICE eae Company 


NCORPORATE 


OSG. 


5 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


GEORGIA JUSTICE ON TRIAL 


(Continued from page 95) 


in various ways. In some of the camps all the prisoners are chained 
together by the ankles while sleeping. In others they carry twenty- 
pound shackles on their legs while working. Once in a while you 
will find the men working along the road all chained together by 
their ankles. Food in some of the camps is extremely bad. 

John L. Spivak, author of a recent novel, Georgia Nigger, was a 
witness at the Trenton hearing and introduced a photograph of 
a Negro prisoner bound in a strained position with a pick under his 
knees and his hands tied to his legs below the pick; this was 
punishment. He introduced a list of whippings, though the lash is 
supposed to be officially abolished. He introduced a picture of a 
man in the “‘rack,” a device by which a prisoner is laced by the 
body to a post, with a rope tied to his handcuffs, the rope being then 
pulled around a second post so that any degree of tension can be 
applied to his arms and they can be practically pulled out of their 
sockets. He introduced evidence of “‘death by accident,”’ the death 
occurring under conditions that made mistreatment apparently its 
cause. A mass of similar data was as placed before Governor Moore by 
Mr. Spivak. 

William B. Cox was there. He is secretary of the National Society 
of Penal Information, which publishes the Handbook of American 
Prisons and Reformatories, the most accurate description of penal 
methods in the United States. Mr. Cox told of his investigations in 


Georgia. He described the sweat box, the stocks and the cage 
wagons. The sweat box is just large enough to allow a man to stand 
erect when the door is closed. Ventilation comes only through a 
slot 1 by 4 inches a little below the height of the average man. 
Prisoners are confined in these boxes from a few hours to, in one 
case cited by Mr. Cox, four days. In this instance the prisoner was 
taken out by a doctor and kept in a hospital two weeks to reduce 
the swelling in his legs. 

The stocks, said Mr. Cox, vary in construction. He described one 
in which the man is seated on the edge of a board with his hands 
stretched out in front of him and made fast in slots in another 
board. The part holding the hands can be raised or moved farther 
away, adding to the strain. Circulation is cut off by this device. 
Mr. Spivak described a stocks in which the prisoner hangs by his 
wrists and ankles two inches from'the ground. 

Pictures painted by these witnesses were not pleasant. Mr. Cox 
did not quote the following passage from the 1929 Handbook, but 
he might well have done so: 


Georgia exceeds in size and wealth most of the nearby. states 
but its prison system must be placed at the bottom of the list. . . . 
Georgia should reorganize its entire prison system before serious 
scandal . . . creates an emergency of grave nature. . . . If this 
use of the sweat box does not constitute cruel and unusual punish- 
ment in the strictest legal sense, it does so by every standard of 
common sense and humanity. 


No wonder it was not necessary to adduce Burns’ testimony 
in regard to Georgia chain gangs. _ (Continued on page 128) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


See CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


E — Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To improve 
child labor legislation; to conduct investigation 
in local communities; to advise on administra- 
tion; to furnish information. Annual membership, 

$5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly 
So hiertionst ‘The American Child. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
INC. — Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to prevent 
destitution, disease and social deterioration; to 
amend laws adverse to birth control; to render 
safe, reliable contraceptive information accessible 
to all married persons. Annual membership, 
$2.00 to $500.00 Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


= 

AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the campaign 
against the venereal diseases; to advise in 
organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs. Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” 
monthly $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
Pram (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Composed of 23 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary and 
Director, Indian Work. 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


? 
e 
Is your 


organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not — 

why not? 
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(Continued from page 126) Of course, those who believe that 
extradition is mandatory will think that such information is 
irrelevant and ought not to have been heard. But precisely because 
it was heard did one get the feeling that the penal system of Georgia 


Index to Advertisers was in a real sense on trial that day. To the statements of fact just 
cited the assistant attorney-general of Georgia, John I. Kelley, 
could make only an inadequate reply, because he did not know the 

is ebruary I, 1933 conditions. He did, however, stoutly defend the people of Georgia 

—and Governor Moore acquiesced by saying: ‘“‘We do not have a 

GENERAL ee Nae of the people of Georgia here; we have a high 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company : What of the ultimate effect in Georgia itself? The youthful gov- 

Fels & Company ernor of that state, Richard B, Russell, issued a scathing attack upon 

Lewis & Conger Governor Moore the next day. Doubtless a great deal of hard 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ird Cover feeling has been engendered by the incident. But an Associated 
Press dispatch of January 3 gave this picture: 

TRAVEL AND RESORTS A legislative investigation into charges of cruelty in Georgia 


prison camps was requested today by sixteen prominent Georgians. 
‘The request was made by mail to incoming legislators. Photographs 


of alleged torture of prisoners accompanied the requests. 
Intourist, Inc 


Open Road i The committee requesting the investigation declared that charges 
against the prison camps of the state had been given national 
publicity and were “serious enough to justify and demand an 
investigation.” Among the signers of the request were former 
governor Thomas W. Hardwick; Harvey Cox, president of Emory 
University; W. F. Furry, president of Shorter College; Col. A. R. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work Lawton, vice-president of the Central of Georgia Railway; and 
Institute for Advanced Education ............. elojerelelelsioveltet slater 124 Bishop W. N. Ainsworth of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York School of Social Work South. The General Assembly was scheduled to meet early in 
Pennsylvania School of Social & Health Work January. Is it possible that refusal to extradite an offender will 


Simmons College School of Social Work........... Pee TE awaken Georgia to the character of her penal system? 
Smith College School for Social Work 


Smith College School for Social Work 


University of Chicago School of S.S. Administration 
Yale University School of Nursing 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS WANTED 


(Continued from page 93) 


PUBLISHERS both employers and employes that the offices which would serve 
Big Brother Movement THe this flow, stop its leaks of wasted working time, and help stabilize 
Century Company the wage-earning market, should be interconnected. It is perhaps 
Colunibia Univerdiay Press going too far to compare their function with that of the local post- 
Falstaff Press office or telephone exchange. The shipping center of the busy old 
Kinedont ieee canal would be nearer to it. The effectiveness of any country-wide 
Mean Cone development to meet this modern need for communication and 
MeGiiw-Hill Back! Company arn exchange in the labor market hangs both on the connecting links 
Cee Monsicomioe and on the existence and efficiency of each center and way station. 
Modern Paycholesiat It is the need for such standards and for interchange across city 
anieae Presa and state lines which affords both a theoretical and a practical 
Utitversity Gf Chicago Press foundation for the proposal of grants-in-aid to the several states as 


provided in the Wagner bill, which is again before Congress. Such 
a system of federal subventions, stimulating state and municipal 
Rook Clubs grants, would mean that what is going forward in these five cities 

Book ofthe MontmClib : would be multiplied throughout the country. It should mean more 

Scientifi¢ Book Club than stimulus however. Such a federal-state system would leave 
the states free for autonomous administration and initiative, while 
providing coordination, and the maintenance of minimum stand- 
ards. It should supply the framework of a developing service, avail- 
Social Agencies able to all of us, to our employers, our employes and the clients of 
our relief agencies. With this placement service should go fact- 
finding that would give us cross-sections, currently and nationally, 


University of Minnesota Press............ee2ee05 Sorancuscnd 


CLASSIFIED of all those problems centering in opportunity for work and de- 

Situations and Workers Wanted pendability in earnings, which with the hard times have assumed 
Employment Agencies new importance. 

Joint Vocational Service, Inc Here in the midst of the depression is a place where we can make 

Gertrude R. Stein, Inc an affirmative attack on one angle of unemployment. Its effective- 

Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. ness hinges, of course, on the success of our industrial system in 

Wile Servischclen Ge vine supplying opportunities for work and wages. Out of these labora- 

tories comes the knowledge that an adequate public employment 

Pamahlets & Periodicals service is possible under American conditions, that for bad times 

Publicity Service and for good, we have within our reach a device that cuts down 


one of the wastes of irregular employment; and adds that much to 
the security of the worker and of the pousmmnity. 
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Good Inexpensive Food 


VEN when money is plentiful it is not 

an easy job to buy food and to plan 
meals for all the hungry members of one’s 
family. When it is not plentiful, the prob- 
lem becomes increasingly difficult. 


To meet a nation-wide need, nutrition ex- 
perts have prepared a new booklet which 
names the various foods that must be in- 
cluded in daily menus in order to have 
properly balanced meals. It tells how to 
buy the most for your money—and the 
best for your money. 


Delicious, nourishing food is not necessarily 
expensive. But it takes thought to plan 
economical meals which provide pleasant 
variety from day to day. 


With the help of this booklet, you can 
plan meals which not only will maintain 
health and strength, but also will please 
the appetite. You can have the advice of 
food experts. They will tell you which 
foods are of first importance—how much 
milk, what amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
bread and cereals are desirable, and what 
proportion of meat, eggs, fish, fats and 
sugars should be added to the menus. 


It has been demonstrated that, both in the 
cities and in rural districts, food for every 
member of the family for an entire week 
—twenty-one meals—can be bought at a 
cost of about $2.00 for each member. 


In the booklet ““Three Meals a Day” are 
described appetizing and nourishing menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only $6.00 for three per- 
sons. Additional menus are suggested at 
slightly higher costs. The booklet includes 
market orders specifying the exact amounts 
of food to buy for these menus. 
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You arecordiallyinvited ¢ 
to send for your free 
copy of “Three Meals a 
Day.” Address Booklet 
Department  2-S-33. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. Dept. 2-S-33 


Please send me your free booklet, “Three Meals a Day.” 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 w.Li.co 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


MEXICO 
this summe 


O' all the interesting and stimulating places, there is none more alluring than Mexico. The country 
has physical beauty, villages of exquisite and lingering charm, soft tropics and harsh snow-capped 
mountains. The people of the villages, survivors of Aztec and Mayan and Toltec and Tarascan, live 


in much the same fashion as did their forefathers a thousand years ago. Withal, Mexico strides ahead 
in education, the arts, and social experimentation. ; 


TASCO : Photo by Lois Livingston 


eye Seminar in Mexico is designed to introduce its members to Mexico, sympathetically, fairl y 

and intimately. The Eighth Session is scheduled for July 8-28, its sessions to be held in Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City, with a program of lectures and round tables interspersed with field trips to San Juan 
Teotihuacan, Puebla, Cholula, Tasco, Oaxtepec, Xochimilco. A distinguished group of American and 
Mexican leaders will participate, among others Moises Saenz, Florence E. Allen, Elizabeth Wallace, 
Sylvanus Morley, Rene d’Harnoncourt, Charles W. Hackett, Ramon Beteta, Diego Rivera, and 
Chester Lloyd Jones. 4 


(A Roughing It Trip to Mexico” will also be organized this summer. This trip is planned for a 
group of teachers and students who wish to visit Mexico at minimum expense, perhaps at some 
sacrifice of comfort. This group will have ae contacts than are open to the casual visitor, and . 


the Seminar and on the “Roughing It Trip” will be sit on request. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 


An educational, non-profit organization incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


Stuart Chase, Chairman Walter Frank, Treasurer Hubert C. Hering, Director 


Room 1300, 112 East 19th Street, New York,N.Y. 


